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ITH the Nationalist forces in effective occu- 

W pation of Shanghai the situation begins to 

look better. In the early part of the week 
parties of the Shantung soldiery, flying leaderless before 
the Southern advance, made a hell of the Chinese city— 
smashing, burning, looting and murdering right and 
left. A few of them tried to get into the International 
Settlement, but were repulsed without much difficulty 
by the British troops. The troops have behaved admir- 
ably, as, of course, everyone expected they would. 
They have fortunately had nothing more serious to face 
than these brushes with the defeated Northerners and 
one or two mob demonstrations. The casualties they 
have suffered—happily few—appear to have been 
from irregular snipers. As we write there is a decided 
improvement. The Southern Commander is rapidly 
restoring order, rounding up and disarming the Northern 
bands, attempting to calm the more excited civilians, 
and even to get the general—or “ semi-general ’’— 
strike called off. According to some of the messages, 
the temper of the “‘ extremists” in the General Labour 
Union is high, and a clash is predicted between them 
and the military authorities, whose colour they regard 
as too “ pink.” As to that, we can only wait and see. 
And probably we shall not see any serious contest be- 
tween the Right and the Left wings of the Kuomintang 
while Chiang Kai-shek is busy in the field. At present 
his main body is fighting at Nanking. 

* * * 

General Pei Chung-hsi, the Nationalist Commander 
at Shanghai, has certainly made a fair start. He has 
given assurances to the foreign Consuls, and has issued a 
proclamation stating that he guarantees foreign lives 
and property. He is also urging upon the workers and 
employers of labour, both Chinese and foreign, the 











immediate establishment of arbitration boards, as a 
means of avoiding strikes following on exorbitant wage 
demands. With political questions such as extra- 
territoriality, the customs and the posts, he does not 
propose to concern himself; these are the business of 
the diplomatic officials who will arrive presently. If, 
then, Pei maintains his position, as we may presume he 
will, and keeps order, a new chapter clearly opens— 
the chapter which most of us expected, and some feared, 
we should come to. We have got, in fact, to make 
terms with the Chinese Nationalists about the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai. It is a bigger problem 
than Hankow, and one in whose solution other Govern- 
ments besides our own must participate. We hope 
that a spirit of accommodation will be shown both by 
the Chinese and the “ Imperialist Powers.” Foreign 
control at Shanghai cannot be completely abolished 
in the twinkling of an eye. On the other hand, the 
International Settlement cannot continue to exist as a 
practically autonomous Republic on Chinese soil. 
The best arrangement would be a reconstitution of the 
Municipal Council, so as to provide by increased Chinese 
representation for a joint control. Some such plan, 
at least, seems necessary as a preliminary to the 
negotiations we have shortly to enter upon for the 
abolition of extraterritoriality. 
* * . 


The British Government’s draft convention for the 
limitation of armaments was put forward by Lord 
Cecil at Geneva last Monday. It is proposed that the 
land, sea and air forces of each Power shall be limited 
in accordance with specified tables to be decided by 
the League Disarmament Conference in June. An 
increase of armaments would, however, be allowed in 
case of an outbreak of war or rebellion, or if the League 
of Nations concurred. The draft also provides for yearly 
reports to the League of the military, naval and aerial 
expenditure of each State, for joint action by all the 
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signatories in case of violation, and for the time at which 
the treaty shall come into force—namely, immediately 
after ratifice sion by Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan 
and the U.S.A. The French proposals, which appeared 
the next day, differ from ours in certain important 
points. Notably, whilst we aim at putting a limit to 
the full war strength of the army, they do not want 
recruits taken into account. There are other conflicts 
of view besides, and doubtless there will be many more 
when the rest of the Powers have tabled their plans and 
their criticisms. The Italians have already put in a 
large “ caveat”’ on their own behalf, and in all the 
circumstances we shall be agreeably surprised if the 
Conference agrees on any big scheme of reduction. An 
interesting incursion was made into the subject by Mr. 
Lees Smith this week, when he put forward the Labour 
Party’s proposal for the abolition of battleships, 
submarines and all cruisers of over 5,000 tons. The 
Admiralty and the “ Big Navy ” men, of course, ridicule 
this. But, though doubtless unpracticable at the 
moment, it is by no means so ridiculous as it sounds, if 
the purpose of the Navy is what is commonly asserted— 
to protect and police our world-wide trade. Battleships 
pn heavy cruisers are quite useless for that. 


* * * 


The contents of the Government’s Trade Union Bill 
remain uncertain to the last. But it now seems to 
have been decided that the Bill is to deal with the 
political levy, as well as with picketing and the general 
strike. What exactly this means has still to be seen ; 
but it seems likely that the Government will propose 
to substitute some form of “ contracting-in” for the 
present practice of “contracting-ovt” of the levy. 
There has been, of course, behind the scenes a great 
skirmishing of the Conservative wire-pullers; and it 
appears that the hot-heads of the Conservative organi- 
sation have overborne the more prudent members of 
the Cabinet, who see the wisdom of leaving the political 
levy alone. It is an easy guess that the industrial pro- 
posals of the Bill got so whittled down because of the 
clear impracticability of many of the original sugges- 
tions—such as the compulsory strike ballot—that the 
Cabinet dared not face its own back-benchers with 
what was left, and therefore decided, at the last 
moment, to put the political levy back in the shop 
window. The Labour Party will, of course, fight the 
Bill, and fight it with the confidence that it will make 
the Government any number of fresh enemies. Inci- 
dentally, the decision to include the political levy in the 
Bill seems to make an early General Election unlikely ; 
for, as the chief object of attacking the levy is to 
cripple the Labour Party’s funds, the Government will 
presumably wait for this end to be achieved before 
making any appeal to the country. 


* * * 


The attack on the political levy is both foolish 
and palpably unfair. It is possible from a certain 
point of view to make out a very strong, indeed an 
unanswerable, case against the whole principle of 
permitting political parties to be financed by persons 
or organisations whose primary aims are economic. 
But the Government is seeking to vindicate no such 
high principle of political morality. It is seeking not to 
abolish the political levy—it dare not attempt that— 
but merely to make its collection more difficult. In 
short, its aim is a purely party aim having no discernible 
relation to any question either of principle or of the 
public welfare. The difference between “ contracting 
in” and “contracting out’”’ is this. If 90 men in a 
Trade Union are in favour of the levy and 10 against, 
it is the 10 under the present law who have to take the 
trouble to “contract out ’’—whereupon they cannot 
be asked to subscribe; under the Government's 


proposal it is the 90 who will have to make written 





—— 


statements “ contracting in.’’ That is to say, the whole 
weight of the inertia of the ordinary member is thrown 
in favour of the minority and against the majority— 
which is obviously inequitable. Moreover, whatever 
grounds the Conservatives may have for objecting to 
the method by which the Labour Party is financed 
it is at any rate public and above board and infinitely 
to be preferred to the methods by which the Conserva- 
tive Party is and always has been financed, namely, 
by the sale of titles and policies. The Daily Express 
has this week revealed the fact that the Assistant- 
Director of the Federation of British Industries claims 
to be able to decide (through the Government Whips, 
of course) upon which member the Speaker's eye 
shall fall in a debate upon a measure in which the 
Federation is interested. We have no doubt about 
Mr. Tennyson’s possession of that power; but can a 
party which submits to such subterranean control by 
an outside economic organisation object to the voluntary 
political levy of the Trade Unions ? 
* * * 


The particular measure in regard to which Mr. 
Tennyson claimed this power was the Films Bill, which 
is promoted by the Federation, and secured its Second 
Reading on Tuesday by the usual substantial majority, 
On this occasion Mr. Snowden was the leading speaker, 
and he denounced the Bill root and branch on orthodox 
Free Trade lines. Most of what he said, however, seemed 
to suggest that he knew very little of the inside of 
cinema theatres, that he honestly thinks that all 
American films are superior to the best of British films 
and that he cherishes, in fact, no hopes at all of the 
prospects of the British film industry. We do not 
believe that there are any grounds for such pessimism. 
Certainly our climate is not equal to that of California 
for filming purposes, but it is equal enough to that of 
Germany where a “ quota” system seems to have 
produced excellent results. The Solicitor-General in 
his final summing up of the debate was probably quite 
justified in assuming, as he did, that Mr. MacDonald's 
readiness to do something to put the British film 
industry on its feet was more representative of the 
general opinion both inside and outside the House, 
than Mr. Snowden’s refusal to countenance any action 
whatever. We certainly do not think the Films Bill 
should be passed as it stands, but even that would be 
better than doing nothing at all to counteract the 
essentially artificial predominance enjoyed in this 
country at present by American films. Mr. Snowden 
seemed to take it for granted that that predominance 
is due to sheer merit ; but the whole point is that it is 
not. 

. * * 

The “independents” have rejected the London 
Traffic Combine’s attempt to buy them out. This is 
a good thing, for two reasons. It is good, first, because 
under existing conditions it is desirable in the public 
interest for the independent ’bus owners to maintain 
competition with the Traffic Combine. It is possible 
that, in the long run, the public may be better safe- 
guarded, and traffic congestion reduced, by other means. 
But until a proper scheme of control has been worked 
out and successfully applied, the public will be wise to 
back the “independents,” and not to allow competition 
to be crushed on the plea of preventing congestion. 
In the second place, the rejection of Lord Ashfield’s 
offer is good because the offer itself was economically 
unsound. Fresh ’bus competition springs up quickly ; 
and, even if the present “‘ independents ” were bought 
out, we do not believe fresh “ independents” could, 
or should under present conditions, be prevented from 
springing up in their place. This does not mean that 
we are satisfied with the present condition of the London 
traffic problem. Who is? But we are certainly not 
prepared to trust ourselves to the tender mercies of # 
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monopolist combine, even with such safeguards as the 
nt loose forms of public control supply. Nor are 
we even convinced that monopoly would reduce 
congestion, save by the withdrawal of facilities which the 
blic requires. It probably would reduce the number 
of buses on the streets; but would it not be more 
likely to remove them from the unremunerative and 
uncongested routes than from the highly remunerative 
and congested central area ? 
* * * 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has decided to withdraw recognition from all local 
Trades Councils which are connected with the National 
Minority Movement. This last is, of course, the body 
established by the Communists for propaganda within 
the Trade Unions; and, although a certain number of 
non-Communists belong to it, it is in effect completely 
under Communist control. The General Council’s 
action is thus analogous to that of the Labour Party in 
disaffiliating local Labour Parties which admit Commu- 
nists to a share in their control. For some time past the 
General Council has been working in partnership with 
the local Trades Councils, and has recognised them as 
its agents in the various districts. This has led to 
difficulties, because many Trade Union branches object 
to belonging to Trades Councils which are linked up 
with the Communists through the Minority Movement. 
The decision to withdraw recognition from such Councils 
will probably lead to a certain amount of trouble 
locally, and some Councils will refuse to sever their 
connection with the Minority Movement. The Trades 
Union Congress has not the same power of enforcing its 
decisions as the Labour Party, since the Trades Councils 
do not depend upon it for financial help. It can only 
enforce its point of view if the big national Trade 
Unions back it up. One big society, the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, has recently 
taken similar action in dealing with its own branches, 
and it seems likely that others will now follow its 
example. Communism is hardly less unpopular in the 
industrial than in the political section of the Labour 
movement, and in most cases the General Council’s 
decision seems likely to be obeyed. 

* * * 


The scheme of “Confederation” launched this 
week by the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives should find ready acceptance with most 
of the Unions concerned. Its object is to bind all 
the Unions of building trade workers firmly together 
into a single bargaining and organising bedy, while 
maintaining the distinct existence of the various 
crafts. Craft consciousness is so strong among the 
builders, where work has been less affected than that 
of any other industry by mechanisation, that no scheme 
of outright amalgamation into a single industrial 
union would stand much chance of success. But, in 
practice, it is indispensable for the various crafts to 
act together in negotiations and disputes, and there 
1s a recognised need for a stronger central body than 
exists at present. The weakness of the existing 
Federation is that secession from it is easy, and the 
hew scheme aims, by raising contributions and pooling 
the organising staff, at binding all the Unions concerned 
much more firmly together. Some time ago, the 
bricklayers seceded from the present Federation, 
and there are also one or two other trades outside. 
These trades, however, favour closer unity; and it 
is hoped that the new scheme will attract them back 
into affiliation. Especially in the small centres, it is 
almost impossible to develop effective branches for 
each separate craft, and a single body able to organise 
all crafts will be far more likely to secure good results. 
The Master Builders have their common association, 
and there is a clear need for an authoritative body 
that can speak for all sections of the operatives. 








The Adult Education Committee has put forward this 
week a plan for the granting annually of a number of 
special State scholarships to students from adult 
classes. It is very much to be hoped that this plan 
will be speedily carried into effect. The growth of 
adult education in recent years has been so rapid that 
there is an overwhelming rush of applicants for the few 
scholarships at present available. These have mostly 
been granted either by Universities or by special 
educational endowments such as the Cassel Trustees. 
They enable a few of the best students from the classes 
of the Workers’ Educational Association and similar 
bodies to proceed to a University, or to Ruskin College, 
for a full-time course of education lasting for at least a 
year. The results have amply justified the expenditure 
in these cases ; but it has become obvious that, without 
direct State aid, no adequate scheme can be built up. 
There are hundreds of applicants for every scholarship, 
and a substantial proportion of the applicants are well 
worth a scholarship. The Adult Education Committee 
proposes only a small beginning, with ten or so scholar- 
ships each year. But it is clear that the scheme, once 
started, may be expected to grow, and to provide a 
valuable means by which men and women who have 
missed adequate secondary schooling will get a chance 
of University education if they first show their capacit 
in adult evening classes. The sum involved is small, 
and even Lord Eustace Percy can hardly plead 
“economy” as a reason for not acting on the 
Committee’s report. It is true that the cost is likely to 
grow ; but it is also likely to remain exceedingly small 
in relation to the results secured. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Quite as bold a 
departure as the Shannon scheme is the decision of 
the Government to purchase at a cost of £865,000, 
for resale to co-operative societies, 113 out of 180 
proprietary creameries operating in the Free State. 
The transaction involves heavy expenditure on the 
part of the taxpayer who is to defray the cost of 
closing down redundant creameries, but its justification 
is that it ends the wasteful and chaotic fight which has 
been raging for years between proprietary and co- 
operative creameries, and thus makes smooth the way 
for a complete reorganisation of the dairying industry. 
As the Minister for Agriculture pointed out, until the 
question of control of creameries was settled it was 
impossible to set up the new Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration, and pass a Co-operative Act to regulate and 
define on new lines the working of friendly societies, 
not only in connection with dairying, but for agri- 
cultural purposes generally. Lack of legislation of 
this kind has been the worst obstacle that retarded 
the progress of the co-operative movement. While it 
is doubtful if facilities could have been obtained under 
British rule, the opposition of powerful vested interests 
inside Ireland provided Chief Secretaries with a good 
excuse for doing nothing. The curious thing is, these 
interests have uttered no syllable of protest against 
proposals much more revolutionary than anything 
put forward by the I.A.0.S. in pre-war days. Where 
Sir Horace Plunkett was a target for bricks from all 
quarters, Mr. Hogan’s only rp a is that he may be 
smothered under the bouquets showered upon him by 
representatives of every party in the Dail. In principle 
co-operation has triumphed; in practice its troubles 
are only beginning. Team-work has never been 
one of the strong points of the Irish farmer. He can 
be lured to it with sugar-lumps such as the Government 
are now offering; but a firm hand on the reins is also 
necessary if he is to be kept from kicking over the traces, 
and so far none of the Opposition groups, which are 


working to throw out the Government next J une, moe 
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thrown up a man fit to black Mr. Hogan’s boots as 
Minister for Agriculture. 
* * * 


Po.itTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: With the Budget 
A looming near, bringing the heavy deficit which all the 
experts anticipate, it is a matter of considerable 
comment in the House of Commons that a debate of importance 
on the subject of economy in national expenditure should be left 
to the House of Lords, where Lord Beauchamp raised the subject. 
The Commons have no time allowed them by the Government 
to debate economy until they are presented with the national 
balance sheet, and the Budget proposals, by which time the 
Conservative majority are automatically committed to their 
support. An old Parliamentarian tells me that the loss of the 
Commons control over national expenditure is entirely due to the 
rules of House of Commons procedure passed by Lord Balfour 
when he was Leader of the House. He had some bitter words to 
say as to the cynicism of Lord Balfour, who in his heart despised 
the rights of the Commons. Before the rules were passed which 
enable the Government of the day to pass all their supply votes 
under an automatic time-table, with wholesale closure at the end, 
the critics of extravagance could hold up a Government on Supply, 
generally in the dog days of summer when the Ministry longed for 
prorogation, and so managed to enforce vital economies. As a 
matter of practice this was often done by the Government’s own 

supporters. 

* * * 

There has been a considerable flutter in the Liberal dovecote 
by the issue in Wales of a circular urging the promotion of an 
independent Liberal movement in the Principality with a view 
to associating the moderate or right wing Labour element with 
the Liberals in some policies yet to be defined. The circular was 
issued by Captain T. R. Evans, of Cardiff, who, I am given to 
understand at Westminster, was recently elected to the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Nationa] Liberal Federation as one of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s nominees. I hear that Captain Evans, who 
is a lecturer on Economics at Cardiff University, and has contested 
Llanelly in the Liberal interest, was on the Labour side in his 
undergraduate days. Members of the Liberal party have pointed 
out to me in the lobby that although Wales returns only a 
handful of Liberals to the House of Commons, there are thirty- 
five Liberal associations in Wales, to all of whom, presumably, 
the appeal was addressed. And though it is admitted that there 
is nothing inherently new in the proposal to associate Liberals 
and Labour in some forward policies, the suspicions of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s quondam enemies have been aroused, and they are 
now saying that the Conference at which the circular was drafted 
was held at Churt. This rumour, which is probably unfounded, 
is being used to suggest that Mr. Lloyd George is still “ flirting ”’ 
with Labour. 

* 7 * 

The Ministry of Transport, I hear, are encouraged by the 
reception of their draft Road Traffic Bill. Colonel Ashley did 
not expect that agreement could be got among all the interests 
without a good deal of discussion outside Parliament, and the 
ball has now been set rolling. It is evident that the whole Bill 
could not be enacted in the present short session ; but it is quite 
possibie that it may be split up, and a section or two passed as 
separate measures. For instance, I am told the clauses regulating 
lights on vehicles, which do not arouse much controversy, might 
be passed as a Bill this year. For bicycles and tricycles to comply 
it would only be necessary for these to show at the rear a red 
reflector costing about three shillings. On the much vexed ques- 
tion of the speed limit, it is pointed out by supporters of the Bill 
that hitherto the great motorist associations have really only 
considered whether the old twenty mile limit should be retained, 
or whether the speed limit should be abolished. It will take time, 
therefore, to get a representative opinion on the new proposal 
of a forty mile limit—with the opportunity allowed of proving 
that a higher speed was not dangerous. 

* . . 

There has been a campaign on the Liberal side against the 
Government Whips for not requiring Captain Gee’s resignation 
of his seat in the Bosworth division, The reason is obvious, for 
it is generally expected that a by-election there will result in the 
Liberal gain of a seat, for which the party are longing. But there 
is another side to the question, according to an old and respected 
member of the Conservative Party in the House of Commons, 
who has discussed the situation with me. Captain Gee, he says, 
was a gallant soldier—as his V.C. testifies—who was gravely 
— in the war, and suffered so much from ill health that he 
asked leave of absence from his party for a year to recuperate. He 
was also very poor, having sacrificed his means while fighting for 
his country, and, as a matter of fact, before he left to seek better 
health in Australia, a collection was made among his political 
friends to put him in funds. His leave of absence—which 


appears to be in accordance with other Parliamentary precedents 
—does not expire till May. If he finds a livelihood in Australia, 
and finds, too, that the climate gives him a chance of living 
longer, he will at the end of the year’s leave of absence, apply for 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 





— 


AMERICANISM AND WAGES 


HY are the wages for skilled work so much 
lower in this country than in the United 


States? The question is often asked, and 
most often answered in terms of the superior pro- 
ductivity of the American workman. That in general 
American labour is more productive than British, in 
quantity at least, cannot be questioned. But that 
does not settle the matter. For it remains to ask 
whether the higher wages are consequence or cause 
of the greater productivity. And this question js 
especially pertinent just now, when British wages 
appear to have got badly jammed. The employer 
says he cannot pay more except for higher production ; 
the workman replies that more cannot be produced 
unless there are higher wages wherewith to buy it. 

We need not, of course, take all that is said about 
American wages or American production at its face 
value. The American wages of which we hear most in 
this country are those of the more favoured classes of 
workers engaged in mass production in the great 
mechanical industries. Textile wages in the Southern 
States, mining wages in some of the non-union coalfields, 
unskilled wages almost everywhere, tell a different 
story. Not every American workman has his own 
motor-car, or is a small capitalist investor in industry. 
A larger number of workers than in any other country 
do earn wages which raise them to this level; but 
a far larger number do not. America, for all her wealth, 
is still a long way off solving the problem of poverty. 

Still, for practical purposes, the contrast holds. 
American wages and American production are decisively 
above the levels prevailing in this country. We 
want to know the reason. We want to know if the 
future for us lies in imitating American methods and 
ideas. And we want to know what these methods and 
ideas really are—what lies behind the unhelpful 
generalities which are usually proffered instead of an 
explanation. Of one thing there is no doubt. American 
high wages came first, and American mass production 
afterwards. There is nothing novel in America’s 
reputation as a country of high industrial wages. The 
scarcity of industrial labour, even in face of heavy 
immigration, made high wages necessary long before 
anyone had heard of Henry Ford or the Taylor system. 
As a mere matter of supply and demand, American 
wages had to be high; accordingly they were high, 
and for the same reason Trade Unionism there was 
and is comparatively weak. 

Nor is there any dispute about the effect of these 
high wages in compelling American employers to 
make a little labour go a long way. The employer 
in the United States had the strongest of all incentives 
to call machinery and science to his aid. Within his 
tariff wall he had a tremendous and rapidly i Weis 
market, the purchasing power of which was limite 
by the price of American agricultural products. The 
market was highly elastic—in other words, if he could 
bring down his price, he was sure of a rapidly growing 
sale for his industrial products. There is no doubt 
that the Americans, compelled to pay high wages by 
the condition of the labour market, set to work ener- 
getically to make the most of the high priced labour, 
and to seek, through expanding output, the maximum 
benefit of the tendency to increasing returns. 

Nor is there much doubt that, in course of this quest, 
one manufacturer after another stumbled on fresh 
discoveries. It was found, not merely that high wages 
were fully compatible with low costs of production, 
but that the offer of higher wages still might be so 
used as to stimulate a further fall in cost. High wages 
thereafter became, with some employers, not merely 
a necessity which had to be faced, but a positive 
policy. This tendency was, and is, far from general. 
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Not all employers are alive to it; and it does not apply 
jn the same manner or degree to all forms of pro- 
duction. But, for those employers who made it or 
acted on it afterwards, it introduced a change whose 
importance can hardly be put too high. 

en there followed the growth of what is termed 
“Scientific Management,” which, as a practical move- 
ment, first took shape mainly as a system of special 
rewards and penalties for high and low production. 
Taylor, Gantt, Emerson and a host of others devised 
all manner of new systems of wage payment. Taylor 

ised the slow worker in order to drive him off 
the job; Emerson offered special inducements to 
the attainment of “100 per cent. efficiency.” All 
the “ Scientific Managers ” and “ efficiency engineers ” 
set to work, by time and motion study, to discover 
just how quickly each job could be done and what 
was the quickest way of doing it. The movement 
spawned a huge literature; and in this country as 
well imitators set to work on the introduction of 
“ scientific” systems of payment by results. 

The results were often disappointing; and the 
cause is not far to seek. The more a process is 
mechanical, the less control, as a rule, the operative 
has over the pace of work. More and more the 
machine and the power-house themselves set the pace 
to which the human producers have to conform. 
Some American manufacturers were not long in 
becoming aware of this; and, as fast as they did so, 
“ Americanism ” in industry entered on a new phase. 
Forms of payment by results were reduced to a 
secondary importance; and the main stress was 
transferred to the forms and methods of factory 
organisation. The effect on factory output of the 
individual’s response to payment by results were seen 
to be far less than the effect of so organising the factory 
as to compel the individual to go the factory’s pace 
rather than his own. 

This is the essence of “ Fordism,” of American 
mass production in its later phases. Even more than 
the earlier policy, it involves high wages. For, whereas 
the worker who is stimulated by “‘ payment by results ” 
speeds himself up in response to the inducement, the 
worker under “ Fordism” is speeded up, whether 
he likes it or not, by the pace at which the factory 
runs, by the endless stream of articles ceaselessly 
propelled towards him by the remorseless chain of 
machines. He must work the factory’s pace, or go; 
and go he will, unless he is offered a special inducement 
to remain. Could Ford keep his men—the sort of 
men who can stand the strain of his system—unless 
he paid them well for standing it ? 

Such are the conditions in the American works we 
are called on most to admire. In such works are 
the high wages the consequence of high production, 
or its cause? Can the question really be answered 
at all. The high wages would not, by themselves, 
secure the high production. It is the organisation 
of the factory that does this. But, if the high wages 
are not the cause of high production, certainly they 
are not its consequence. It is not that high production 
of itself brings high wages. It is truest to say that 
the high wages are, under the Ford system, the indis- 
pensable condition of the high production. Men will 
not accept the Ford discipline and the Ford pace 
unless they are well paid for doing so. 

British employers, in adjuring their employees to 
produce more, are apt to lose sight of the indispensable 
conditions of American productivity. The average 
British factory is simply not organised for production 
at the Ford pace or on the Ford scale. To expect 
the British workman to produce Ford output in it 
is like expecting a musician to play a symphony on 
& plano. If we want Fordism in Great Britain, the 
irst step is to reorganise our factories on “ Ford” 
lines. This implies two things—first, a factory system 





which, by raising the power of mechanisation to the 
nth, sets the pace by forces outside the worker’s control, 
and secondly, the payment of a guaranteed wage large 
enough to induce the workman to put up with it. 

A few British manufacturers, we believe, are to some 
extent doing this. It seems probable that the success 
of Mr. Morris in making cheap cars is largely due to 
his concentration on the problem of organising his 
factory to the last point of connected machine efficiency. 
And there are others who are following the same course. 
But, in Great Britain, “ American wages” do not 
appear to follow the development of American methods. 
A British firm aiming at “ Fordism” must, indeed, 
offer a special wage inducement. But it need offer 
only a wage-level enough above the general British 
level to attract the men it wants. Whereas Mr. Ford 
has to take the high level of American skilled wages 
as his basis, his British emulators have only to take 
the relatively low level of British wages. The induce- 
ment lies, not in the absolute magnitude of the wage, 
but in its relation to the wages earned elsewhere in 
the same labour market. ‘“* Fordism ” in Great Britain, 
therefore, while it might be expected to raise wages, 
would not necessarily raise them to the American 
level. This would depend on the bargaining power of 
British labour, and to some extent on the geographical 
distribution of the factories adopting the new methods. 
There is already some tendency for such developments 
to take place, not in the older industrial centres of the 
North and Midlands, but in less developed areas, in 
which, under present conditions, a cheaper supply of 
labour may easily be available. This may delay, 
though it could hardly prevent in the long run, the 
rise in wages that would otherwise be expected to follow 
from a widespread adoption of American methods. 

But do we, even if its effect will be to raise wages, 
want to apply “ Fordism” in Great Britain? Will 
British Labour, with its long traditions of organisation 
and collective bargaining, submit itself to the dis- 
cipline and regimentation which appear to be indis- 
pensable to the American system? If the new methods 
grow up outside the great industrial areas, their 
promoters may indeed be able to defy Trade Union 
control and to impose the new discipline in its despite. 
Such a method, however, would be terribly wasteful. 
It would mean building up new factories and businesses 
instead of refashioning old ones, and would cause 
an immense dislocation due to the necessary migration 
of workers from district to district. It may happen ; 
but its happening will be a disaster. 

Instead, it would be far better to reshape the 
industries in the areas in whih they are already 
carried on. This, however, implies, in view of British 
traditions, an attitude to organised Labour vastly 
different from that of the American employer. It 
means a recognition of collective bargaining, and an 
attempt to work out, in close consultation with the 
Trade Unions, acceptable methods of applying scientific 
factory organisation and adjusting it to the human 
demands of labour. We do not believe that this is 
an impossible task. If America has owed ker dis- 
covery of the economy of high wages to the fortunate 
accident of a scarcity of labour, equally she owes 
her hostility to Trade Unionism to an accident—the 
growth of the factory system under conditions which 
long gave the labourer a ready escape from the factory, 
and thus fostered an individualist attitude. With 
reasonable sense, there is no cause why we should not 
realise all the advantages of mass production without 
many of the human disadvantages which have 
accompanied them in the United States; and to do 
this should be the first aim of the policy alike of em- 
ployers and Trade Unionists. That there is so little 


sign of any attempt on either side to work out such 
a policy is the most discouraging feature of the present 
industrial situation. 
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ITALY AND ALBANIA 


HE Fascist Jupiter has given Europe another shock 
with his Albanian thunderclap. Happily the air 
has cleared considerably in the last few days and, 

though there are still rumblings in Rome and in Belgrade, 
the optimists assure us that the storm is no more than a 
storm in a teacup. It may be so; Signor Mussolini has 
made noises before, which appear to have done nobody 
much harm. But this particular storm, unimportant as 
it may be in itself, has shown how unsettled is the political 
atmosphere in Europe, and what others we may expect 
to follow. Balkan unrest, of course, is as old as the hills, 
and it is no new thing for the Great Powers to play with 
that unrest. But Fascist Italy plays harder and more 
recklessly than did the old diplomacy, and the general risk 
is enlarged by Franco-Italian rivalry, by the ties which 
bind Jugoslavia to France, and by Jugoslavia’s own 
ambitions. Of the two Powers which have no obvious 
axes to grind in Southern Europe, Germany is apparently 
immobilised by French jealousy, and Great Britain is 
widely suspected of complaisance to Italian policy, what- 
soever it may be. And the League of Nations, whose 
proper business it is to nip trouble in the bud, remains 
on the doormat. 

Now we do not say that the present alarm has been 
deliberately engineered by Signor Mussolini. It has been 
explained that all he did was to protest against an offensive 
cartoon in a Belgrade paper, and then to notify the Powers 
of military activities on the part of Jugoslavia that pointed 
to a conspiracy against the Albanian Government. For 
the first step no doubt he had very good justification ; 
for the second he may have thought he had sufficient 
grounds. Belgrade indignantly denies that he had any, 
so far, at all events, as the Jugoslav Government is con- 
cerned, and, until we get some better evidence than the 
fulminations in the Fascist Press, we are disposed to accept 
the denial. That, however, is a matter which can, and 
must be, cleared up. And the sooner the better, for bad 
blood will only be made worse by the bandying of curses 
and threats between the journalists of the two countries. 

Over the method to be adopted for clearing it up there 
has been much controversy. M. Peritch, the Jugoslav 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, suggested that foreign military 
attachés should go to the frontiers and satisfy themselves 
that there were no preparations for the alleged revolutionary 
plot. That seems an easy solution of the problem. But 
the business should not be left entirely to the military 
attachés of Great Britain and France and Italy. The 
presence of more disinterested persons—a Scandinavian, 
a Dutchman, an American—would give greater confidence. 
And a still greater confidence would be produced, we 
think, if the League were asked to appoint a commission. 
Incidentally this would allow the inclusion of a German, 
which would be impossible if the inquiry were confined to 
military attachés, since the Versailles Treaty forbids 
Germany to accredit such officers to any foreign country. 
Of course, the exclusion of Germany from participation 
in the attempt to settle this quarrel is a point of French 
policy, which forgets nothing and learns nothing. And 
it is jealousy of Germany, and fear lest she should get too 
much credit out of the affair, that has made France 
unfavourable to intervention by the League. Italy, 
though less prejudiced against the Germans, is more pre- 
judiced against the League itself, while the British Govern- 
ment appears to be too indifferent, or too shortsighted, 
to see the importance of this occasion for enhancing the 
authority of the League. And so “ inter-Allied ” agreement 
seems likely to keep the League on the doormat. 

But, though it may not prove difficult to patch up the 








present dispute, something more is necessary. The whole 
Albanian question ought to be reviewed. Italy has long 
coveted Albania, and even in pre-Fascist days made some 
abortive attempts to dig herself in there. Latterly her 
economic and financial grip has strengthened, and the 
defiant statement by one of the Rome newspapers the other 
day, that “Italy has predominant interests in Albania,” 
was no mere figure of speech. This hold was clinched 
on the political side last November by the Treaty of 
Tirana, which makes Albania virtually an Italian pro- 
tectorate. The Treaty of Tirana was a very bitter pill 
for the Jugoslavs, who hanker after Albania themselves, 
For the Albanians in general, and for Ahmed Bey Zogu, 
their President, in particular, it has certain patent 
advantages. Ahmed Zogu has a better chance of staying 
where he is as a puppet of Rome than in any other capacity, 
and very likely Albania is best served economically by 
dependence on Italy. But circumstances have made 
Albania a buffer State of peculiar importance. If the 
Jugoslavs were as quiet a folk as, say, the Laplanders, 
and if Mussolini were a philosopher-king instead of a 
nationalistic demagogue, we could leave the Adriatic 
seaboard to take care of itself. But, as things are, the 
status of Albania is bound to be of serious concern to all 
Europe. And, as things are, there is only one safe status 
for Albania, which is independence—or, if that, in the 
fullest sense of the term, seems too Utopian, let us say a 
general and not a particular dependence. It is dangerous 
that she should be entirely under the thumb of one of 
her great neighbours; for, so long as she is so, she will be 
a standing provocation to the other, the object of plots 
or suspected plots, a stimulant of hostility. It is all 
very well for the Fascist newspapers to say that Italy’s 
special interest in Albania was recognised by the Council 
of Ambassadors in 1921. But, much as we admire the 
work of that august body, we can hardly admit that its 
so-called “* recognition ” gave Italy a perpetual title to do 
whatever she likes in Albania. The question is not what 
certain diplomatists, acting under the orders of war-wearied, 
harassed and cynical politicians, did in 1921. It is what 
the common sense of the world thinks ought to be done in 
1927—not to reward victors, but to prevent wars. 
What ought to be done is to put Albania on a proper 
footing. Her present position is anomalous. She is 
technically a sovereign State-member of the League of 
Nations, yet under the Treaty of Tirana she has not the 
right to change her Government without Italy’s consent. 
Her position is also dangerous, as we have pointed out, 
because of its effects on the relations between Italy and 
Jugoslavia, and indirectly on the politics of all Europe. 
With the economic advantages which Italy may enjoy 
in Albania we do not quarrel, so long as she gets them 
and maintains them by fair means. But her political 
privilege, though it may be within the letter of the law, 
is against the spirit of the Covenant, and plainly opposed 
to the common good. If it be the fact that Albania cannot 
stand alone, there are two alternatives. She could put 
herself into the hands of the League and the League could 
put her under a mandate. An Italian mandate, we 
believe, was a possibility envisaged by the Council of 
Ambassadors in 1921. But it is not likely either that the 
Albanians would consent to this, or that the League would 
wish it. The other alternative is that Italy should share 
her tutelage with Jugoslavia. The Jugoslavs have pro- 
fessed themselves ready to act as joint guarantors of 
Albanian independence, and this, if the Italians would 
agree, might be a means not only of doubling the security 
of Albania, but of vastly improving the general relations 
of Italy and Jugoslavia. If the Fascists continue to tum 
up their noses at the suggestion there will not be much 
doubt left as to what they mean by the Treaty of Tirana. 
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FRENCH COLONIAL “SCANDALS” 


Paris, March 21st. 


RANCE possesses the second largest Colonial Empire, 
F and indeed one wonders, having regard to the 
changed relations of Great Britain with the 
Dominions, whether France does not really deserve first 
place. But while “ scandals ” in the British Colonies have 
been comparatively few, the history of French Colonial 
administration has been troubled, and sometimes there 
seems reason to doubt the French capacity for colonisation. 
Recently we saw military blunders in the Protectorate of 
Morocco, and political blunders in the Mandated Territory 
of Syria. Now we have the most unsavoury financial revela- 
tion in respect of Indo-China. 

The debate in the Chamber followed a long campaign 
in certain newspapers against M. Varenne, a Socialist, who 
was appointed by the Cartel des Gauches to the post of 
Governor-General in July, 1925. The Socialists have usually 
shown anti-Colonial tendencies, and it is therefore somewhat 
surprising that one of their number should be in the very 
centre of the storm. It is not my business in this place to 
pass any judgment on M. Varenne, or upon other French 
officials. But one is entitled to take note of the allegations, 
and especially to remark that M. Varenne, who defended 
himself at the tribune of the Chamber, vigorously counter- 
attacked, and suggested that under earlier administrations 
there have been successive “ scandals.”” One set of charges 
certainly does not obliterate another set of charges. On the 
contrary a general impression that reforms are badly needed 
is produced. Both sides appear to be embarrassed. It is 
not a question of party. A corner of the veil is lifted, and 
in the obscurity one sees financiers—some of them prominent 
in French public affairs—and functionaries and colonists 
engaged, in their respective manners, in exploiting the 
natives. The debate, which degenerated into a reciprocal 
launching of allegations, ended lamely. M. Poincaré, who 
felt obliged to resist a demand for a Parliamentary inquiry, 
but who has appointed a Commission of Inquiry and will 
himself doubtless apply such sanctions as may be judged 
necessary, was visibly disturbed. His Government has no 
kind of responsibility, but his Government cannot afford 
the prolonged spectacle of dirty linen being washed in 
public. It is particularly unfortunate that suspicions 
concerning Colonial administration should be aroused at a 
moment when the yellow peoples—especially the Chinese 
people—are becoming conscious of themselves, and are, 
whether encouraged by the Bolsheviks or not, at grips with 
the Western Powers. 

M. Outrey, who has himself been a Colonial administrator, 
and the object of insinuations by his adversaries, opened the 
ball. He referred first of all to a private letter of M. Colonna, 
a Procureur Général, which was published, and caused the 
Colonial Minister, M. Perrier, to recall him; he has not 
received a hearing in the right quarters on the subject of 
the complaints against M. Sabatier, an official of Indo-China. 
On the contrary, M. Sabatier has been promoted and 
advanced in the Legion of Honour. There is much evidence 
that M. Sabatier has done excellent work, and indeed it was 
Suggested that the attacks on him were determined by his 
refusal to grant concessions of land. Nevertheless, the 
charges against him of having countenanced the most 
arbitrary actions, including the summary execution of 
natives, are not disposed of satisfactorily. This is not all. 
The Sabatier affair raises the question of the treatment of 
natives ; but the Mailhot affair has a more strictly financial 
character. In substance, the charge is that M. Mailhot, said 
to be a personal friend of M. Varenne, obtained a concession 
of 8,000 hectares (nearly 20,000 acres) for ninety-nine years 
for a derisory price. Moreover, Mailhot was assured of all 


the man-power necessary for the exploitation. Thereupon 
after the intervention of a banker, the Agricole de l’Annam 
was founded, originally with a capital of 25,000,000 francs. 
The shares were increased to 50,000,000 francs. The land 
under cultivation was doubled. Eventually the concern 
was capitalised at 175,000,000 francs. M. Outrey concluded 
that either the value had been grossly exaggerated for 
financial reasons, or else the concession was an extra- 
ordinarily generous gift. Further, he declared that the 
charges against Sabatier had not been pursued, in order that 
revelations regarding the concession might be suppressed. 

Marcel Cachin, the Communist leader, did not miss the 
opportunity of drawing the moral of these alleged trans- 
actions. He denounced the methods of Imperialism in the 
most scathing language. The land, he said, belonged to the 
natives. He refused to regard particular incidents as 
isolated. They were part of a system. He asked how 
many concessions had been made, how many hectares were 
involved, and what price had been paid. The French 
capitalists had, in the matter of rubber, entered the field 
later than the capitalists of England and Holland. There 
were, he calculated, 250,000 hectares in Indo-China held by 
great companies, and there were demands for another 
200,000 hectares. Cachin named some of the companies, 
and insisted on the réle of the great French capitalists. 
The enormous profits which have been realised were shown. 
The scandals evoked are, according to him, comparatively 
small but typical. 

Such were the statements made by a man of the Right 
and a man of the Extreme Left. With the same objectivity, 
let us indicate the defence of the Colonial Minister and of 
the Governor-General. M. Perrier praised M. Sabatier 
for his eminent qualities as an administrator and the happy 
results of his policy in the region of Dar-Lac. There was 
no desire to smother the charges against him, whatever the 
Procureur-Général Colonna might urge. M. Sabatier was 
assailed precisely because he was opposed to financial 
groups, and the plaints against him, after inquiry, had been 
found devoid of substance. With regard to the Mailhot 
contract, M. Perrier affirmed that it had been concluded 
in accordance with the existing regulations. The Govern- 
ment had recently asked for powers to put the holdings of 
Colonial companies beyond the reach of speculation, but 
the Chamber had decided otherwise. The Government 
would again ask to be furnished with weapons which it now 
lacked. 

M. Varenne pleaded his unstained reputation, saying 
that the grotesque accusations of having personally carried 
off Indo-Chinese treasures, and of having facilitated traffic 
in arms, were now abandoned. M. Varenne also asserted 
that he had decided to appoint a Commission of Contracts 
to examine all requests for concessions. It was untrue 
that M. Mailhot had ever been his collaborator or his 
electoral agent. Indeed, though he took the entire respon- 
sibility for the concession, the contract had not been signed 
by him, but by a subordinate, and had not been submitted 
to his approbation. Earlier concessions had been gra- 
tuitous, and the price now paid was higher than it had 
ever been. Mailhot was not a financier but a prospector. 
He had received only two per cent. for his part in the 
founding of the company. 

Then M. Varenne counter-attacked. He alleged that the 
editor of the newspaper which had been foremost in stirring 
up this so-called scandal had himself obtained a fortune of 
14,000,000 gold francs in four years by exercising the pro- 
fession of notary. The Governor-General made a grave 
allegation that an offer to stop the campaign had been 
received on condition that a thousand shares were handed 
over. M. Varenne recounted histories of concessions when 
M. Outrey was the Résident Supérieur in Cambodia. It 
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would appear that a cousin of M. Outrey was granted a 
concession, and M. Outrey had invested his own money in 
a rubber plantation. M. Outrey answered that he had a 
perfect right to do this, and had for many years striven for 
the development of French rubber plantations. In sixteen 
years the concession had yielded 8,000,000 francs in 
dividends on a capital of 2,000,000 francs. 

A good deal more was said on the general question of 
Colonial enterprise. There were flourishing Colonial enter- 
prises, but there were also many others which had failed, 
and many colonists and functionaries had left their bones 
to bleach in far-off lands. The work of colonisation was 
one of which the French democracy could be proud, but 
these Colonial scandals were repeated too often. France 
must safeguard her interests abroad while protecting the 
natives. They had need of a policy of the “ Greater 
France.” And so on. 

For once I content myself with the réle of simple reporter. 
It is perhaps not the business of a foreign observer to set 
down his conclusions, It is better merely to repeat the 
public statements of the deputies, minister, and adminis- 
trator. Whether there is in reality an administrative scan- 
dal, it is, in view of the conflicting evidence, unnecessary 
for us to decide. But that there is good reason for political 
commotion cannot be doubted, and that there will continue 
to be political commotion until Colonial enterprise is better 
controlled is evident. How is such control to be exercised ? 
Should the Metropolitan Government keep a tighter hold 
on its officials in the Colonies ? It has often been protested 
that France is far too centralised, but in the Colonies there 
has been considerable decentralisation without satisfactory 
results. Should France therefore increase, in respect of the 
Colonies, its policy of centralisation ? There are advocates 
of the policy of assimilation and advocates of the policy of 
autonomy. Many instances which would seem to show 
that local governors have too much power occur to one ; 
but on the other hand it is difficult to see how the distant 
Colonies can be managed by Paris. How is a proper 
balance to be kept between the rights of the natives and 
the interests of the Mother Country. It is obvious that 
the inhabitants of the region incorporated in the national 
domain must benefit; otherwise colonisation is self- 
condemned, and the whole movement must sooner or later 
collapse. I believe that there is no lack of generous 
motives in the French conception of colonisation, but to 
give effect to those generous motives is not easy. To 
reconcile practical pre-occupations with a humanitarian 
mission is another problem of democracy which has never 
been seriously considered. 

England aims at making the Crown Colonies productive, 
as well as at being an agent of civilisation ; and France also 
expects from the development of her Colonies great eco- 
nomic gains. It is the fashion to say that France is a 
nation, not of forty million people, but of a hundred million 
inhabitants. Since the war there has been real awakening 
of France to Colonial possibilities, though France is an 
under-populated and not an over-populated country ; and 
immense schemes have been framed, and in some cases 
have begun to be executed. But if there is to be a re- 
crudescence of Colonial scandals, the clock will be set back. 
France has already lost two Colonial Empires in the course 

of her history. The present incidents, though important 
enough in themselves, have a significance which is still more 
important, since they raise the whole question of the 
relations of Western Powers with more backward peoples. 
SisLEY HupDLEsTON. 


GREAT MEN 


FTER the celebrations of the past week there cannot 
be many people above the infant-school age who 
do not know the names of Newton and Beethoven. 

It would be interesting to discover, however, how many 
people even now, after all the articles in the Press and the 
talks over the wireless, know nothing more about them than 
If you walked down the Strand and were 


their names. 





ee 


at liberty to stop every man and woman you met and 
question them as to who Newton was and who Beethoven, 
how many honestly blank faces and wrong answers would 
you find? How many could tell in which century each 
of the great men lived? How many have a confused 
notion that Beethoven had something to do with an apple 
and that Newton had something to do with music? 
Unfortunately, we subject only children to universg] 
examination, and we have no means of discovering the 
“‘ howlers ” of which their elders are capable. In these 
days of compulsion, it might not be a bad thing to decree 
an examination of the entire adult population at tep. 
yearly intervals like the census. There has never been 
a general inquiry into human ignorance, and the results 
of such an inquiry would obviously be of immense service 
to educationists and psychologists and even to politicians 
and the clergy. 

I myself should not care to be stopped in the street 
and invited to tell all I know about Newton. I know 
that he was a great man because I have been told s0, 
but I do not know why he was a great man in such a way 
that I could explain it to a child of twelve. I know the 
date of his death, and I know about the apple, and I know 
that—I am right, am I not ?—he discovered the Law of 
Gravity. But if the child asked me what good it did 
to anybody to discover the Law of Gravity, I should be 
bogged for an answer. Nor am I alone in this Cimmerian 
ignorance. During the week, I have asked several people 
—some of them Bachelors of Arts, some of them free from 
that stigma—to tell me what effect Newton’s discovery 
had produced on the civilised world of to-day, and I found 
that most of them knew as little as I did. They were, 
no more than I, sceptical in regard to Newton’s greatness, 
It was clear that they regarded both Newton and the Law 
of Gravity with the utmost respect. But they respected 
him as a heathen respects an idol. He was to them a 
symbol of superhuman knowledge. Or, if you prefer it, 
they were content to admire him as a star of which they 
knew nothing but its distant radiance. 

With Beethoven the ordinary man is more at his ease. 
It is not that he could easily explain the genius of Beethoven 
to a child, but that, at least, if he cares for music, he has 
had evidence of the greatness of Beethoven in his own 
enjoyment in the concert-hall. The genius of Beethoven 
has been proved to him as the beauty of the sea at St. 
Ives on a fine day has been proved to everyone who has 
ever visited it. He knows how good Beethoven is as 
he knows how good wine is, and, as a result of repeated 
experiences, he feels as secure in putting him above the 
ordinary composer as he would feel in preferring a good 
bottle of Chambertin to an ordinary Burgundy. No doubt 
the prestige of admitted greatness played its part at first 
in his enjoyment. But we cannot go on enjoying things 
permanently as a concession to prestige. In the end we 
find, in music, painting and books, that no prestige of 
greatness can persuade us to enjoy again and again things 
that we do not really enjoy. We do not find ourselves 
re-reading Goethe’s Faust or The Divine Comedy unless 
we get new pleasure from each new reading of the work. 
There are a thousand people who admit the prestige of 
Milton for one who makes repeated voyages through 
Paradise Lost. The test of our enjoyment of the arts, 
indeed, lies not in the things we enjoy when we first know 
them, but in the things that we go on enjoying when we 
are as intimate with them as with our friends. Beethoven 
has come through this test with a multitude of men and 
women. They no more wish to analyse the pleasure they 
take in him than a man in love wishes to analyse his 

feelings. And it is the same with great books and great 
pictures. A thousand people can enjoy for one who can 
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take his enjoyment to pieces and explain it to others. 
Whether their enjoyment is less or more on this account 
no man will ever know for certain. All I am concerned 
to suggest is that the ordinary ignorant man, of whom 
| myself am an example, has good reasons for believing 
that Beethoven was a great man such as he can never 
have for believing that Newton was a great man. 

In this respect the great artists are of all great men 
the most fortunate. Other great men—and we must 
include even some artists among them, such as the great 
violinists, pianists, and actors—are compared to them 
mere names and reputations. It may be said that we can 
still enjoy the greatness of Pericles, but, if we do, it is 
Pericles as a figure in literature—Pericles plus Plutarch 
or Pericles plus Thucydides. He is not still our con- 
temporary as Beethoven is. He is, it is true, more real 
than the mass of our contemporaries, but his genius is 
not a familiar part of our ordinary lives. It is possible 
that he has had more influence on the history of the world 
than Beethoven, and that Europe enjoys more comfort 
and order and freedom to-day because he once lived and 
endured insult at Athens. But the ordinary man is not 
quite certain that he would have lost anything if Pericles 
had never existed. And he is even more uncertain about 
other great men. For, in the world of action as compared 
with the world of art, it is possible to become a great man 
through adding, not to the happiness, but to the miseries 
of one’s fellow-creatures. Even those who regard Napoleon 
as a pestilence acknowledge his greatness, and believe 
in his genius as in the genius of Satan. I do not myself 
contend that Napoleon contributed more to the misery 
than to the happiness of mankind because I do not know 
whether he did or not. But it is clear that the greatness 
of a soldier or a statesman does not depend on the benefits 
he confers on mankind as the genius of an artist does. 
No artist could become immortal merely by becoming a 
general nuisance. We should not listen to Beethoven 
for half an hour if he made us miserable. No great artist 
has been an unendurable artist, while many great statesmen 
have been unendurable statesmen. We respect them, 
indeed, largely because they are dead and can do us no 
further injury. 

It may be said that every man of genius is considerably 
helped by being dead. And, even among artists, it is 
easier to be sure of the greatness of a man whose body 
lies mouldering in the grave than of a man who still shares 
the sunlight with us. We are all the more uncertain 
about the living because there are two divisions of 
great men: there are great men and there are temporary 
greatmen. Many a great man begins by being a temporary 
great man, but many a temporary great man dwindles 
after his death and never becomes a great man. Most of 
the discussion about the Victorians to-day revolves around 
the question whether the great men of the age were only 
temporary great men or great men in the full sense of 
the words. Carlyle, Ruskin and Tennyson were un- 
doubtedly temporary great men, and, even if they were 
nothing more, that is no despicable achievement. But 
we cannot help asking ourselves whether they can com- 
municate to posterity the genius they could communicate 
to their own age. The great artist, as a rule, is a great 
journalist as well as a great artist, and we sometimes 
wonder whether the journalism of Carlyle, Ruskin and 
Tennyson was not greater than their art. We know that 
they communicated courage, passion and beauty to the 
men and women of their own time: do they communicate 
courage, passion and beauty in the same measure to men 
and women of to-day? Even if they do not, and if they 
can never be as great men to posterity as they were during 
their own lives, it is still possible that they may be reason- 





ably great men, and it is difficult to believe that, while 
the English language survives, a time will ever come 
when men will read without pleasure Sartor Resartus and 
The Harbours of England and, though another Ulysses 
is more talked about at present, Tennyson’s Ulysses. 
But, unlike such great men as Wordsworth and Dickens, 
Tennyson, I suspect, will never again be so great as he 
once was. His work is, in part, as fleeting in its quality as 
a great actor’s, and only in part immortal. We might 
say the same .of Shakespeare’s, perhaps, but in Shake- 
speare the immortal part predominates as it does not seem 
to me to predominate in Tennyson. 

Here, perhaps, the poet, the painter and the composer 
are at a disadvantage in comparison with the soldier, 
the statesman and the actor. The actor has only to achieve 
temporary greatness and to maintain it during his own 
lifetime, in order to become great for ever. No change 
in the public taste can now diminish the fame of Roscius, 
and the reputation of Garrick, Mrs. Siddons and Edmund 
Kean is as secure as that of the greatest writers of their 
time. We may be said to enjoy their genius all the more 
because we have not the means of enjoying it. They are 
legendary figures and in regard to them we can imagine 
things surpassing reality. Many writers would enjoy as 
great reputations as they if their works had not survived. 
How* many enthusiastic young men had not revelled in 
the genius of Menander till they read the discovered 
fragments of his plays! If the plays of Ben Jonson had 
perished, how much more we should enjoy them! Even 
Dr. Johnson, I think, would be a more enjoyable writer 
if all his books had disappeared and only books about 
him had survived. A hundred people would then have 
read Rasselas in their imaginations for one who now reads 
the actual book, and we should have perused the vanished 
Idlers in an agony of delight. Certainly, it is the mis- 
fortune as well as the fortune of artists that their works 
survive them and can be called in as evidence against 
them as well as in their behalf. There are few who can 
rebut the evidence as Beethoven can. The rest would be 
happier if we knew as little about them as most of us know 
about Isaac Newton. Y. ¥. 


VITAMIN-D 
? A NINE days’ wonder,” said a scoffer to me, when 


radium was new. Enough of him. The vitamins 

made a stir, when they were new, and there were 
scoffers then. But vitamin-research grows in interest and 
value every month. Recently Vitamin-E has been added to 
the list, the fertility-vitamin, essential for parenthood and 
the race. Thus, as in many other ways—for instance, the 
relation of maternal iodine-starvation to cretinism—is 
justified my argument of many years, that in our time the 
studies of heredity and eugenics, as of immunity and 
infection, are becoming absorbed by and secondary to the 
supreme study of nutrition. 

Here let us discuss Vitamin-D, unfamiliar even to those 
who are fully acquainted with Vitamin-C, which cures or 
prevents scurvy and abounds in the citrous fruits and 
tomatoes. A, B and C we have accepted. What is D? 
The answer is that, until recently, we have included under 
A two distinct substances, often occurring together in 
Nature—whence our confusion—but of different origin and 
function. Our assertions must, of course, be provisional 
and ever open to revision; but we have real and valuable 
new knowledge without a doubt. A remains A, if you will : 
the fundamental growth-vitamin ; and versatile to boot, 
since lack of it not merely arrests growth—to say nothing 
of development, another and vastly more important matter 


than mere increment of bulk—but also lowers resistance to 
¥ 
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various infections, including certainly some characteristic 
infections of the eye. Any modern student could write a 
volume on Vitamin-A alone and many such will be written. 
But until recently we have credited this substance with 
further specific powers against rickets, or, if you prefer, 
powers for the control and direction of calcification of the 
bones and teeth. Now we learn that these are really exer- 
cised by a distinct entity, which we may call D for the 
nonce. 

This is the anti-rachitic vitamin : the calcifying vitamin : 
nor is that all. A foremost worker here is Professor Edmund 
Mellanby, F.R.S., of the University of Sheffield. He and 
Mrs. Mellanby have investigated the values of various foods, 
and concluded that there exists a specific vitamin, which 
controls the proper deposition of calcium phosphate in the 
bones and teeth. This is often found associated with certain 
animals fats, and pre-eminently with cod liver oil. Mrs. 
Mellanby’s work, showing its relation to the development of 
our jaws and the proper hardening of our teeth, is very 
significant for us in this country, where our jaws and teeth 
are now unfortunately notorious. I have had the advantage 
of seeing the jaws and teeth of many of the puppies whom she 
had fed in various ways; and no one can doubt that this 
is work of value, which should be made real for us by great 
improvement in our dietary practice, more especially where- 
ever children and expectant and nursing mothers are 
concerned. 

But this is not vitamin-A, as our workers in this country 
supposed. What is it and whence comes it? Above all, 
how are we to reconcile these careful, exact, well-proven 
discoveries showing the causation, prevention and cure of 
rickets by dietetic means with the evidence, dating from 
the now-famous paper of Dr. Theobald Adrian Palm in 
1890, that rickets is due to light-starvation and is curable 
and preventable by sunlight or even by artificial lamps 
which produce enough of certain ultra-violet constituents of 
sunlight? Many years ago I placed rickets at the head of 
my category of “ diseases of darkness”’: and Dr. Rollier, 
translating and improving my phrase, has called it “la 
maladie de l’ombre par excellence.” He cannot find room 
at Leysin to treat cases of rickets, uncomplicated with 
tuberculosis, for they are “‘ too easy.” They can be cured 
anywhere, almost at a moment’s notice, by ultra-violet 
light. The evidence is exact, abundant, indisputable. 
Indeed, until recently there was a long-standing controversy 
between those who asserted the dietetic origin of rickets and 
those who pointed with Palm in 1890 to its all-significant 
geographical and topographical distribution, and with 
Huldschinsky in 1919 to its control by the mercury vapour 
quartz lamp. Indeed all the facts were facts, and both 
parties of students were right in what they saw. But our 
ideas of nutrition needed widening; we must consider 
radiation as well as food, both being nutritive factors ; and, 
particularly, we must try to discover the exact relation 
between certain radiations and the anti-rachitic factor in 
certain diets. 

As in the case of other vitamins, the United States have 
powerfully seconded the work of our pioneers. The chief 

name is that of Dr. A. F. Hess, of New York, who had 
already shown that rickets has a seasonal incidence and is 
essentially a winter disease, that there is a seasonal tide in 
the blood, which is richest in lime and phosphorus in mid- 
summer—when no new cases of rickets begin—and poorest 
in March, when the largest number of new cases come to 
hospital ; and that a few minutes’ daily exposure even to 
artificially produced ultra-violet radiations of the necessary 
wave-length will double the amount of phosphorus in a 
baby’s blood in a fortnight, whilst healthy new bone begins 
to be laid down, as can be seen by daily observation, say of 
its little wrists, with the Réntgen rays. In 1922 I had the 





— 


pleasure of watching and following his work in New Yo 
at Columbia University, and also at the unequalled Home for 
Hebrew infants. But since then he has found that the light 
will work as well if it play not upon the rickety patient, byt 
upon the rickets-producing food which the patient is gop. 
suming. Many other workers have extended and confirmed 
these observations—notably Dr. Steenbock, of the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin. In this country it has been abundantly 
shown that milk, otherwise futile against rickets—winte 
milk, from light-starved cows, such as we have been cop. 
suming for many months—becomes enriched with potent 
anti-rachitic properties by exposure to light, as can be 
demonstrated by X-ray photographs of the growing bones, 

Perhaps when light plays on the skin, and cures rickets, 

it makes in the skin the necessary substance : perhaps the 
very substance which it makes in milk or other suitably 
irradiated foods. Now Hess has shown that rickets can be 
cured or prevented by a diet consisting of or including the 
skin of an animal that had been exposed to light, whereas 
the ordinary light-starved skin would be useless as an anti- 
rachitic diet. Then it was found that certain very widely 
distributed chemical bodies, called sterols, are here cop. 
cerned : cholesterol in the animal skin and phytosterol in the 
vegetable leaf. Acting upon cholesterol, or something asso- 
ciated with cholesterol in the skin, light produces Vitamin-D, 
Just as we find pro-ferments, or substances antecedent to 
ferments, in many tissues, so we must postulate in the skin 
a pro-vitamin D, converted by ultra-violet light, of about 
8,000 Angstrom units in wavelength, into the active vitamin, 
which is absorbed into the blood, where it holds and whence 
it distributes the calcium and phosphorus which, without it, 
might be administered in futile abundance in the food. 

We have been taught that the animal body can make no 
vitamins and is therefore utterly dependent upon the 
supply thereof in its food. Now we must modify that state- 
ment. Vitamin-D is made in the animal skin by sunlight. 
All our seemingly unconnected observations on rickets are 
reconciled and made intelligible. Immense new vistas 
open before us, of theory and of practice. The theory 
interests me, for historical reasons. When I brought back 
from Leysin, nearly six years ago, new ammunition for my 
lifelong anti-smoke pro-light campaign, and began to use it 
in these long-range columns, the late Sir William Bayliss 
powerfully reinforced, first in a letter published here, my 
plea for an official committee to study the modus operandi 
of the celestial agent. In public and in private conversation 
with him I put forward the notion that perhaps the skin 
is not merely an integument, and the seat of sweat and 
sebaceous glands of external secretion, but is also an organ 
of internal secretion, making something of the nature of 
hormones under the influence of light. Early in the century 
Bayliss and Professor E. H. Starling had discovered and 
named the hormone—literally, the summoner or messenger 
—produced by the pancreas. Their work was fully epoch- 
making. It seemed as if it might apply to the skin. Bayliss 
listened, but his modesty was incorrigible and unsleeping. 
He merely suggested that the action of light upon the body 
might largely depend upon nerve impulses generated in the 
skin. We have yet to examine that suggestion. Mean- 
while, in Vitamin-D we have a potent and essential chemical 
agent of life and health, made in the skin by sunlight, and 
distributed by the blood, like a hormone. 

Whence the Vitamin-D in cod liver oil, the reader may 
ask, remembering the sovereign potency of that stuff against 
rickets? That is made by sunlight in the vegetable 
plankton—the meadows of the ocean—which feeds the 
intermediate forms of life upon which the cod feeds. And 
henceforth we may choose, for our children in the first 
place, between the customary prisons of walls and clothes, 
with the supply of Vitamin-D in cod liver oil by the school 
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purse ; or a sane and jolly life of decent liberty for body and 
mind, with the Lord of Life working his creative chemistry 
as they work and play. But no space now avails to discuss 
the vistas of practice, whether in radiation of children or of 
cows or of corn, which hence unfold, and which may here- 
after be indicated by the aid of this present. 

LENS. 


Correspondence 


OVER-SAVING AND UNDER-SPENDING 


To the Editor of Tue New StTarTesMAn. 

Sm,—In a leading article of last week’s issue you rightly 
interpret me as holding that it is the proportion of saving to 
spending, and not the absolute amount of saving, that is 
excessive. I do not suggest that this excessive saving is con- 
tinuous, or that it is taking place at the present time. May I 
state briefly what I think happens ? 

If the amounts put to reserve and invested by the dividend- 
receiving classes in good times carry, as I hold, an element of 
over-saving, represented in excess producing power, the 
attempt fully to utilise that power will soon congest the 
markets and choke the avenues of commerce with unsaleable 

s. In whatever parts of the industrial system the surplus 
of productive power is greatest, the stoppage will be earliest and 
the slowing down of production, with attendant unemployment, 
greatest. As this proceeds and the lowering of production 
takes place generally throughout the system, this under-pro- 
duction reduces both reserves and dividends, thus cutting down 
sharply those funds from which in good times over-saving comes. 
Spending also is reduced, but not proportionately to saving. 
Thus over-saving in good times brings under-saving in bad 
times, for it is easier to reduce saving than spending. The net 
effect of maldistribution of income may, therefore, well be 
expressed in a total volume of saving which is not in excess of 
what coul usefully have been absorbed, if full production and 
full consumption could have been maintained, and the saving 
were spread evenly throughout the whole period. Effective 
saving (the creation of fully utilisable capital) is not increased 
by a distribution which incites towards over-saving in good 
times.— Yours, etc., 

Hampstead. 

March 22nd. 


Joun A. Hopson. 


LABOUR ROWDYISM 
To the Editor of Taz New StTaTesMAN. 

Sirn,—By the time this letter appears in print the Southwark 
bye-election will be almost over. Still, others must follow, 
and I therefore hope you will allow this public protest against 
the continuing organised interruptions, hardly frowned upon 
by the official Labour Party, at the meetings now taking place 
on behalf of Dr. Haden Guest. On several occasions no speaker 
has been allowed anything approaching a fair hearing. The 
candidate has had horrible epithets shouted at him, has not 
been allowed to reply to questions put, and has rarely, if 
ever, been able to make a speech without a running fire of loud, 
and mostly stupid, interruptions. 

Those of us, and they are quite a considerable number, who 
look upon ourselves as, normally, Labour supporters, feel 
convinced that though this particular ‘* Monmouth’s Rebellion ”’ 
may fail, opinion in the Labour ranks is steadily growing that 
another Labour Government will not succeed unless unsel- 
fishness, clear thinking, and business capability become much 
more manifest than is the case at present. The mobs who 
sway Labour Conferences, and smash up public meetings care 
nothing for real efficiency and public service and, as a result, 
It is daily obvious that opportunist M.P.’s and candidates 
follow Mr. Perker’s advice and “ shout with the largest crowd.” 
Quo vadunt ?—Yours, etc., 

r ' JouHN STEVENSON, 
ormerly Labour Candidate, King’s Lynn Division). 
I te g yn ivision) 
March 20th, 


MR. ROTH OF NEW YORK 
To the Editor of Tuer New STaTESMAN. 


a notice that you have printed a letter from Mr. Samuel 
th, of New York, editor of The Two Worlds Monthly. This 


man is correctly described by you as a “ pirate.” People like 
myself, not very well endowed with that spirit of editorial 
calm which pervades your office, would not hesitate to call 
him something worse. 

In addition to The Two Worlds Monthly, this man Roth edits 
a periodical called Beau. Many months ago he wrote to 
Mr. A. E. Coppard asking him for a short story for this magazine. 
Mr. Coppard passed the letter on to me, and I sent Roth two 
unpublished stories by Mr. Coppard. Some months later 
one of these stories duly appeared in Beau, but no payment 
has ever been made for it. My American representative reports 
that Roth neither answers letters nor keeps appointments. 
It is impossible to get hold of him. The story in question is 
copyright in the U.S.A., and in this case it would therefore 
be possible to obtain legal redress from Beau. But after con- 
sultation with legal and literary authorities in New York, my 
representative abandoned all thoughts of legal action. It is 
one thing to obtain judgment, and quite another to put that 
judgment into effect; and litigation in America involves 
expense which few, if any, English writers of short stories 
can bear. 

I have other knowledge of Mr. Roth’s methods. He has 
retained possession of a short story by Mr. Hugh Walpole for 
months. He has printed an essay by H. M. Tomlinson without 
this author’s knowledge or consent. (Mr. Tomlinson’s private 
opinion of Roth, expressed to me in a letter, is perhaps unparlia- 
mentary in language but certainly precise in meaning.) Roth 
has also printed and advertised articles by G. K. Chesterton 
and J. Middleton Murry without authority and without payment, 
up to date, to their literary agents. I have called the attention 
of Mr. Thring, secretary of the Society of Authors, to the 
activities of this individual. When he takes advantage of the 
loopholes provided by the American copyright laws he is on 
safe ground, whatever one may think of his business morality. 
But when, as in the case of Mr. Coppard’s story, he steals the 
egal property of another, it is time for the English literary 
world to be warned against him, and your exposure of him 
has, I am sure, the active support of every honest man on both 
shores of the Atlantic. 

I should like, as an English literary agent, to add that although 
the opportunities for piracy in America are innumerable, owing 
to the absurd copyright laws of that country, cases of this 
kind are extraordinarily rare. One cannot but admire the 
remarkable probity of American publishers and editors in 
general; very often they put themselves to a very great deal 
of trouble to obtain permission for the publication of work 
which is legally non-copyright and to ensure that English 
authors shall receive the rewards which are their moral, though 
not their legal, due.—Yours, etc., A. D. PETERs. 

20-21 Essex Street, W.C. 2. 

March 22nd. 

[We may perhaps add to Mr. Peter's tale the facts that about 
a year ago Mr. Roth took a page advertisement in Tue New 
STATESMAN, for which, in spite of repeated applications, he has 
never paid; and that one of our readers who answered that 
advertisement, enclosing money, had the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining, and never in fact fully obtained, what he had 
paid for in advance.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE THREATFNED COSTER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—If, as Mr. Bunting assured us in your columns, the 
hawkers, as distinct from the costers, are not to be affected by 
the L.C.C. Bill, the costers have an effective retaliation open to 
them. 

When the time comes to take out licences under the new Act, 
let all the costers apply—not to the Borough Councils for costers’ 
licences but to the Metropolitan Police for hawkers’ licences. 
They will have to keep moving, instead of standing in a market, 
but there is nothing, so far as I can see, to prevent the market 
from moving all together, en masse, like the baggage train of 
an army. When, say, Berwick Street Market is seen sauntering 
along Oxford Street of an afternoon, or Lambeth Walk comes 
out into Westminster Bridge Road, the obstruction caused to the 
traffic of London will be fairly noticeable and something will 
surely be done about it. When the Israelites had walked seven 
times round the walls, Jericho could stand it no longer and caved 
in; and I do not think it would be necessary for the hundred 
thousand coster barrows to perambulate London even seven 
times in order to bring the L.C.C. to reason. 

Why, in any case, do the promoters of the Bill consider it 


necessary to divide authority so that the police are to regulate 
B2 
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one lot of street-traders and the borough councils another, not 
very different ? Pretty much -the same conditions apply to 
hawkers az to costers. In fact, their slow motion is more 
troublesome to traffic than the immobility of the coster. Or is 
the ultimate intention to make the Bill universally applicable, 
and to make hawkers, like costers, take out a new licence for 
every borough in which they sell their goods? And what about 
pedlars? If pedlars paid five shillings to every Rural District 
Council whose area they invaded, Mr. Churchill might have less 
difficulty in balancing his Budget.—Yours, etc. 


27 Belsize Park Gardens. B. SHarro STURTEES. 
March 20th. 


LAWRENCE THE NATION 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,— Your reviewer of Revolt in the Desert denies the Arab 
Army any “serious military significance,” and suggests that 
Allenby’s advance on Damascus would have been successful 
had it never existed. As one who took part in the Palestine 
campaign, and was for a considerable time entrusted with the 
preparation of the ‘“‘ Enemy Order of Battle,’’ may I affirm the 
contrary. The revolt of 1916 isolated the Assir Division of 
six battalions, destroyed two-thirds of the Hedjaz Division of 
nine battalions and brought a new division (58th) from Syria 
to Medina. In the autumn of 1917 when Lord Allenby struck 
his first blow the equivalent of twenty-four battalions was 
strung out on the line from Deraa to Medina. I include mounted 
infantry and camel corps. Some artillery was also engaged. 
Had the Arabs sat still two-thirds of this force, which included 
good Anatolian units such as the 42nd and 55th Regiments, 
would have been available for the Gaza-Beersheba front. In 
1918 the British threat to Transjordania only became possible 
because of the growing strength of the revolt and the increasing 
sympathy of the local Arab population for Arab success. Lord 
Allenby’s demonstrations and the activity of the Arabs tied up 
more and more Turks and some German units, and by September, 
1918, reinforcements from Rumania (part of the 75th division) 
and the Caucasian front (48th Division) liberated by the Russo- 
Rumanian collapse had been used up east of Jordan instead of 
on the Palestine front. Without going into details of military 
organisation and the dislocation of troops, dull reading to any 
but the professional military historian, I can confidently assert 
that the Arab Army of 4,000 fighting men and an uncertain 
number of occasional pillagers was worth an Army Corps to the 
British Army on the Palestine front, not only on account of the 
Turks, whom it kept busy in the wrong place, but on account 
of the strain it put on Turkish transport and supply. 

Your reviewer finds Lawrence’s descriptions of climate and 
scenery lifeless and unconvincing. Those who are familiar with 
that scenery—as savagely melodramatic as any in the world— 
will take a very different view. No doubt British readers only 
familiar with green backgrounds, tiled houses, grey light which 
never, even in our best summers, gives pure colour, moderate 
temperatures and great coats will find them unreal, but after all, 
some hundreds of thousands of us have seen the East since 1914. 
The mannered style of the earlier (not the later) chapters, to 
which he refers is surely a reflection of Doughty. Whether it is 
possible to understand or to describe Arabia without Doughty is 
another story. 

Finally, may I remark that Lawrence and his Arabs saw a 
good deal more at Tufas than one mutilated Arab woman, and 
the wonder to me is not that they saw red then, but that they 
generally showed such astonishing restraint against an enemy 
who habitually shot his Arab prisoners, tortured Arab wounded 
with obscene ingenuity, and often indulged in gross brutalities, 
at the expense of non-combatants, women and children.—Yours, 
etc., B. 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘‘To ‘B.'s’ final paragraph may I 
reply that I had not the slightest intention of condemning Law- 
rence for having once seen red—any decent man would have 
done so in the circumstances ; I referred to the incident only 
by way of contrast with the queer anti-militarism (or what ?) of 
Lawrence’s tirade against soldiers in uniform. Nor on the 
precise military value of Lawrence’s operations do I wish to 
quarrel with a man who saw the war, not from London or Paris, 
but from Cairo and Gaza. I will only repeat, without the smallest 
intention of personal detraction, that those operations did not, 
in fact, affect the date or hour of the Armistice. Finally, may I 
take this opportunity of saying that my review did not in my 
opinion do Lawrence’s book full justice, but that was due to 


MAKER 





—— 


lack rather of space than of will. It is not a book easy to 
review at ordinary length, and when I had offered the criticisms 
which I thought necessary I had small room for the encomiums jt 
deserved—and which it was certain to get in adequate measyr 
elsewhere. I should now like to read it again and review jt 
again from a different angle.” —Ep. N.S.] 


s BB. Z. 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am extremely anxious to get into communication 
with my son, of whose whereabouts I am at present ignorant, 
The only paper, as it happens, which I feel sure he will not 
fail to look at, wherever he may be, is THe New Sraresmay. 
I shall therefore be deeply obliged to you if you will give to 
the advertisement which I enclose as much prominence js 
you may find possible.—Yours, etc., x. 


[The advertisement appears on page 745.] 


Miscellany 
NAKED 


IGNOR PIRANDELLO’S Naked, which was performed 
S at the Royalty Theatre, is an extremely intelligent 
play. It was also very well acted and produced. 
It is a study in psychology, to which something of the 
excitement of a detective story has been added—no, that 
does not quite define the nature of the excitement : let us 
say, the excitement of extremely intelligent gossip. Ou 
interest in what has happened is keener than in what is 
going to happen. We, like the novelist, Ludovico Nota, 
in the play, with whom the unfortunate Ersilia Drei has 
taken refuge, are more bent throughout upon understanding 
her predicament than upon feeling it. Of course, we are 
very sorry for her, and Miss Nancy Price’s acting was good 
enough to make this easy ; so is Nota—very sorry for her. 
But it is his detached attitude which determines our own 
emotional key throughout the play, and hence it follows 
that we watch rather than share her sufferings. Curiosity 
is a passion which adds far more constant interest to life 
than the other passions, but it is not the mood in which 
tragedies can be appreciated. Ersilia’s story is tragic, but 
the attitude towards it imposed on us by the dramatist is 
almost scientific in its detachment. The result is that we 
are interested rather than touched by scenes which, never- 
theless, are the kind we expect to move us. If you get 
another chance of seeing Naked (it is worth seizing) do not 
be surprised at the coolness of your emotional response. 
Do not conclude that there is anything wrong with the 
acting because your feelings refuse to be harrowed, or that 
you must be in a strange state of insensibility yourself. 
It is the dramatist himself who has iced his story. 

Even without the help of professional psychologists, who 
make a grand fuss about many things which every intelligent 
person already knows, we were aware that there is a tendency 
in human nature, which amounts at times to longing, to 
beautify oneself both in one’s own eyes and in other people's. 
We are reluctant to appear stark naked before ourselves and 
before the world: a little drapery, please, or we die 
discduraged. 

Before the play begins Ersilia has attempted to take her 
own life. She was employed as a governess in the family 
of the Italian Consul at Smyrna. Her story has been 
written up by a journalist (Mr. Charles Laughton acts him 
to perfection) and has roused much popular sympathy. 
The child who was entrusted to her care fell off the roof- 
garden and was killed. Her employers behaved with great 
brutality to her and sent her away in disgrace, and on the 
top of that she had been seduced by a young lieutenant 
while in their employ, who deserted her and became engaged 
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to another woman soon afterwards. Broken-hearted, she 
tried to commit suicide. Such was the story which the 
ublic enjoyed in the papers even more than their sensa- 
tional fewilleton. It also caught the eye of the eminent 
novelist, Nota, who thought there might be a subject for 
him in it, and that to help the unfortunate girl might 
lead up to a nice little affair in real life. She accepts his 
rotection, not only because she is desperately lonely, 
but in the hope that her own story may be reflected in 
his “ art,” and that she will recognise herself in his book 
as an interesting character, not as the hapless little nonentity 
she feels herself to be. Rather a vulgar motive? Yes: 
but remember she cannot make out what she is like or 
why these terrible things have happened to her. Unless 
people think better of her than she does of herself—for 
the story she told the journalist was a tissue of lies—and 
unless she can understand herself, she cannot face life. 
Her success as a newspaper heroine has also introduced 
two serious new complications into her life. The young 
lieutenant, reading in the papers that she tried to take 
her own life for love of him, repents, breaks off his engage- 
ment and pursues her; the Consul, furious at the light 
in which he and his wife are exhibited in the Press, threatens 
a libel action. 

The novelist’s personal interest in Ersilia soon dwindles 
in the interest of investigation. One by one he strips the 
romantic parts of her story away, delighted and charmed 
the while by the penetration of his own imagination. She 
confesses that it was not love for the young lieutenant 
which drove her to attempt suicide, that the Consul’s 
wife was horribly jealous of her, that before her attempted 
suicide she tried to go on the streets and failed. He guesses 
that some relation between her and her employer is the 
bed-rock in her story. What that relation is we discover 
when finally Ersilia and the Consul Grotti are con- 
fronted; loathing and attraction on her side, on his a 
possessive fury. We learn, too, that the death of the 
child was associated with their embraces (the Little 
Eyolf theme), and that the child fell while she was in its 
father’s arms. As for the young lieutenant—that night 
in the garden, which she wished to think, and to make the 
world believe, was the romantic heart of her story, has 
really meant so little to her that she hardly recognises 
him when he presents himself again. The three men 
between them have stripped from her, one by one, those 
disguises which made her tolerable to herself. She takes 
poison a second time and dies “ naked.” 

I do not think that the play gains by being regarded as 
a demonstration of “the unreality” of a personality, or 
as a pendant to Siz Characters in Search of an Author, 
such as might be entitled “‘ A Heroine in Search of a Soul.” 
Taken on a mere psychological level, and leaving on one side 
those dubious and confused metaphysics which unfor- 
tunately Signor Pirandello’s expositors will try to persuade 
us are what make him an interesting dramatist, it is a 
subtle and original little drama. There runs through it 
an illuminating contrast, and resemblance, between the 
sensation-loving sympathy of the: “people” for this 
unfortunate woman, and the curiosity-sympathy of the 
literary man ; both equally useless to her. The “ public,” 
typified by the landlady, takes her to its huge, warm, 
pulpy, disgusting heart; Nota’s heart is of course made 
out of brains. The lieutenant is enamoured of his own 
repentance, not of her; the journalist is only interested in 
her as “ copy ” for the moment; the Consul is only drawn 
to her by virulent passion. The still small voice of 
common sense, to whose whispers I always endeavour to 
listen, suggests that Ersilia died not because she was 
“naked ” but because she was lonely ; but I do not think 
that a less interesting theme. 






The production was excellent. M. Komisarjevsky’s off- 
scene noises brought the chatter and clatter of a by-street 
in Rome into the novelist’s room with marvellous veri- 
similitude ; and most important they are as suggesting 
the quality of that “ sympathy ” which “ took ” instantly, 
like a sensitised plate, the romantic image of herself which 
Ersilia offered up to it. In the hands of the producer the 
actors acted up to the top of their form. Miss Nancy Price 
had an exceedingly difficult part—nervous tension from 
-beginning to end. She played it well. Mr. Allen Jeayes’ 
lounging and ostentatious detachment did not convince 
me that Nota’s novels were worth reading, but then the 
dramatist never said they were, and he certainly filled the 
réle well. As I remarked above, Mr. Laughton’s manner, 
both ingratiating and intrusive, as the interviewer was 
perfect, and Mr. Elliot Seabrooke got a considerable in- 
tensity into his brief brutal scene with Ersilia. The per- 
formance was one which did credit to producer and company, 
and the play is well worth seeing. 

DesmMonD MacCartTry. 


PORTENT 


HERE is no sound: 
Only the quiet brittle of the fire 


And flake-fall of ash : 
Only the pursed drip, 
Long drop, drip of water : 
Only the sigh, 
The high sigh of winter trees 
As the east sifts through their branches : 
Only the tramp, tramp, 
And running to and fro of thoughts 
Far away down the avenues of my mind: 
Only that ominous gathering, 
Distant murmur and cry, 
Faint clash of steel : 
Only that hoarse preparation 
In the sleeping city of my brain. 
RicHarD CHURCH. 


Art 
JEAN MARCHAND 


T is one of the characteristics of modern painting that 
I _ it is “ hit or miss.” The loving care of detail for 
its own sake as an object of delight saved many a 
miss in early schools, and when a great master failed he 
might sometimes be a little master. Great breadth of 
treatment neglects such possibilities of retreat, and Jean 
Marchand exhibits amongst the twenty or thirty canvases 
at the Independent Gallery some in which he has failed in 
the adventure on which he set out, and having burnt or 
never bought, his boats of little detail is unable to retire 
upon them. Thus he is sometimes forced to surrender 
himself with only a study on his canvas, and perhaps some 
experience in his knapsack. 

But having discounted certain of the works, we must 
pay a premium of admiration for others. A dozen might 
be selected as propaganda for the conversion of Philistines. 
They are an advertisement of the beauty which can result 
from the sweets of impressionism and the rigours of cubist 
discipline. Destructive protest against nineteenth-century 
prettiness has here been finally abandoned (and Marchand 
speaks not only as an individual but as one of the leaders of 
the French), and each work is constructive and a solution 
of its own individual problem. 

The two outstanding interests in the exhibition are the 
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volumes in the figure compositions and the underlying 
design, decisive yet unobtrusive, in the landscapes. 

Pastel blues, pale vellows and powdery buffs, blue-greens 
and soft pinks, with here and there a small note of red 
hardly raising its voice above the others, seem to lay them- 
selves open to that charge of prettiness which would have 
infuriated a modern a decade ago—for in colour Marchand 
has descended to the level of the common-place picture- 
buyer who wants to be pleased! Yet there need be no fear. 
If he talks the language of the people it is as an interpreter ; 
he is still on the side of the angels. It is quite possible that 
self-respecting academites may buy these landscapes and 
have on their walls, all unknown to themselves, pictures of 
excellent design. Both No. 2, “ Pont St. Michel,” and 
No. 238, “ Le Marché, vieux Nice,” might find themselves 
in such a case. In the latter particularly, showing three 
sides of a square of old houses, the lines of perspective have 
been cleverly crossed on the left by lines of shadow and on 
the right by the leaning of an old house with a weight of 
colour in it, so that a scene at the same time as romantic 
and as banal as an English water-colour society might have 
chosen, is bound together with a unity and based on a design 
which shows its author to be an artist and not a journalist 
in paint. 

But more interesting than these are the figure composi- 
tions. No.1, “ L’Algérienne,”’ isadmirable. This fine brown- 
skinned young animal is seated with the right foot tucked 
under her, and the other leg bent and foreshortened towards 
the picture-plane ; she leans slightly on the right arm with 
the other coming loosely in front of her body, hand in lap ; 
a pose that might be found with one variant or another in a 
hundred Algerian pictures since Decamps. But here there is 
no photographic flatness. The flesh is firm over well- 
structured limbs, of which one not only sees the lissomness but 
feels the weight. The pose is an excuse for an interplay of 
opposing volumes going this way and that, supporting and 
contrasting with one another, in a manner purely musical. 
The quiet lines of the divan stuffs and cushions form an 
opening and an ending to the bold melody that is 
** L’Algérienne.’ 

No. 16, “Grand nu au Journal,” is another admirable nude, 
though perhaps not quite so equal. A leg and the high 
forehead have a touch of crudity that one forgives for the 
splendid painting of the bent-in torso. Painting of this 
quality treats the nude with truth of vision and rendering, 
yet without ever being sensual. It teaches a delight in the 
beauty of the body just as by very different means Greek 
sculpture does, and as high a respect for it. 

In the inner room, uncatalogued, hangs a tour de force 
in quite a different sphere. You are looking through an 
open window at an aeroplane hanging high in a blue sky. In 
front of you are three other people craning to look up at the 
plane. You don’t happen to be on the canvas because 
your réle is played in turn by everyone who glances at the 
picture ; but you are in its scheme nevertheless. The bright 
sky and distant speck have all your eyes, and the window 
frame and heads and backs in front of you just take so much 
of your attention as must be paid to objects in your way. 
You withdraw a moment to look at the woman in front of 
you on your right and note the fall of the bright light down 
the back of her blue dress as she leans over the sill; it 
models the bulk of her figure and picks out in a sharp line 
of shadow the lower edge of her jumper. Then you give up 
the aeroplane as uninteresting, come out of the picture, 
and spend your time looking at the quality of paint on that 
blue jumper, and decide that Marchand has learnt ‘his job ! 

If you have time you will find in a corner, “La vallée, 
temps gris,” a little landscape with that same trumpet note 
of red that has stayed in one’s memory from Marchand’s 
first exhibition here, in the now defunct Carfax Gallery. 
VALENTINE GOLDSMITH. 





————— 


FRANK DOBSON 


RANK DOBSON thinks in stone. This is a gift 
almost unique in an Englishman. In England 
there are draughtsmen and portrait painters. and 

makers of pictures who express themselves three-dimen- 
sionally in marble or bronze, but they are not sculptors 
in the sense in which Dobson is a sculptor. With the 
single exception of Jacob Epstein there is no one else so 
consistently capable of thinking in terms of his medium 
without allowing himself to be distracted from it. Never 
for an instant does Dobson break faith with his material. 
He is as much interested in the stone or wood or marble 
he is carving as he is in his subject. In this he has a 
kinship with the East rather than the West. Much of 
the fascination of Chinese and Ancient Egyptian sculpture 
comes from the way in which form seems to grow inevitably 
out of the material instead of being imposed upon it from 
outside. 

There is something in Dobson’s work of the same in- 
evitableness. He has none of the prevalent European 
disregard of material which makes sculpture such a dreary 
art at times. Often in looking at modern work I have 
found myself wishing that marble were not so distressingly 
white nor bronze quite so disturbingly black, until I have 
almost persuaded myself that these two substances should 
only be used for the portrayal of snowmen or African 
negroes. In the exhibition of Dobson’s work at the 
Leicester Galleries this thought never assails one. When 
Dobson uses the whitest of white marble as in “‘ The Marble 
Woman ” (No. 2), he makes its texture and its dazzling 
surface play a definite and decorative part in his scheme, 
which reminds one of the way marble is wrought in the 
South Indian statues of the reclining Vishnu. 

The similarity between the work of the French sculptor 
Maillol and Dobson is a similarity of fundamentals. Both 
have the same sense of their material, Maillol with a peasant 
feeling of the earth more strongly developed, perhaps, 
Dobson with a more intellectual realisation. “ Cor- 
nucopia ” (No. 7) is a brilliant achievement. This heavy 
figure, this embodiment of stone which lacks nothing in 
grace for all its heaviness, seems still to belong to the 
quarry where the block was hewn. It does not seem to 
come from the earth so much as to take one back to the 
earth, like a figure carved in the face of a rock. 

Three small terra cotta’s, Nos. 16, 17, 18, a delightful 
contrast to the heavier work, are full of a sophisticated 
imagination, and by the colour to which the terra cotta has 
been baked a subtle harmony has been brought into the 
subject. But I was frankly disappointed with the bust of 
Tallulah Bankhead. I had expected great things of it. 
Considered as a portrait it has not a fraction of the amazing 
resemblance of some of the other heads. When Dobson 
made the “ Lopokova,” with its beautiful pose full of the 
dancer’s quiescent vitality, he set himself a standard 
difficult to reach again. It is interesting to compare the 
difference in treatment of the two remarkable heads 
“Richard Wyndham” and “L. H. Myers.” There 1s 
no reason, of course, why an artist should create a likeness 
unless he has a mind to, but in the case of Tallulah Bank- 
head there is neither likeness nor any commentary, broad 
or penetrating, witty or sympathetic, upon the personality 
of the sitter. 

I found No. 13, “ Mary,” one of the most interesting 
pieces of work in the room. In this head the sculptor 
has combined a strong reference to various archaic l- 
fluences with a new angle of treatment. The result 1s 
something so powerfully individual that it remains long 
in the mind. PETER SPENCER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
(Cc iteren the contributions made to Art by 


different nations during the nineteenth century, 
it is plausible to say that the English have excelled 
in poetry, the French in painting and the Russians in writing 
novels. On March 17th, Mr. Arnold Bennett, writing in 
the Evening Standard, went a great deal further than this 
in his estimate of Russian fiction. He asserted that the 


twelve best novels in the world are Russian. Here is 
his list: 

The Brothers Karamazov 

The Idiot DosTorEvsky. 


The House of the Dead 
Crime and Punishment 
Anna Karenina 

War and Peace 
Resurrection 

Spring Floods .. 

Virgin Soil 

On the Eve... ia 
Fathers and Children 
Dead Souls 


These, in Mr. Bennett’s judgment, are the twelve best 
novels ever written. I copy their titles down in the order 
in which he mentions them. He has not attempted to 
put them in order of merit, which I think unfortunate; 
for had he tried to range the twelve in order of merit he 
would have found that some of them tended to gravitate 
towards the doubtful places at the bottom of the list. 
Then, reviewing the achievements of mankind in fiction, 
down the centuries, probably he might have begun to wonder 
if there were not, after all, other novels than Russian ones 
with as good a claim, or even better, to be included. 
I am encouraged in the belief that, had he done so, he 
would have felt a qualm regarding his sweeping generalisa- 
tion by his observations upon the great twelve novels. 
Several of these observations suggest that his recollection 
of them is a little dim. That they made a profound 
impression upon him when he read them it would be 
impertinent to doubt ; but these old residuary impressions, 
though they are evidence of virtue in a book no critic 
ean ignore, require to be refreshed before he dogmatises 
about comparative merits. We may doubt, for instance, 
the vividness of Mr. Bennett’s recollection of Virgin Soil 
when we discover that he remembers it as perhaps too 
short to count as a novel, “shorter than the shortest 
Tolstoy,” for Virgin Soil is the longest novel Turgenev 
wrote, and by almost universal consent one of the weakest. 
It is one of the few novels by Turgenev in which the 
characters leave only a faint impression. How few 
remember who was its hero, who its heroine! It may be 
mean to strike at Mr. Bennett with a compliment, but 
I have no doubt myself that The Old Wives’ Tale is a 


surer, more impressive piece of work. 
* * * 


at }rovsror. 
TURGENEV. 


GocoL. 


As for On the Eve, how can a novel whose hero is a lay 
figure, destined to go the way of all waxwork, claim to 
be one of the first twelve novels of the world? Even 
Kropotkin, who was not an exacting critic and had a 
natural bias in favour of fiction with a sociological or 
revolutionary interest, admits that Insarov, “the man 
of action, is not sufficiently living.” Compare him with 
Bazarov in Fathers and Sons; the comparison makes it 
impossible to put the two books in the same class. 
I agree that Turgenev should probably be represented in 
such a list, but his inclusion is not such a matter of course 
as Tolstoy’s or (I am afraid) as Dostoievsky’s; and 
certainly only Turgenev’s very best work has the smallest 


claim to figure in a list of the twelve finest novels in the 
world. Spring Floods is a beautiful little story, but it 
is silly to rank it above Don Quizote, or for the matter of 
that, Adolphe, La Cousine Bette, Eugenie Grandet—indeed 
half-a-dozen Balzacs—David Copperfield, Guy Mannering, 
L’ Education Sentimentale, Wuthering Heights, Moll Flanders, 
Robinson Crusoe,Clarissa Harlowe, Pride and Prejudice, Manon 
Lescaut, not to mention many others. The fact is Mr. 
Bennett, having fixed his eyes on Russia, has forgotten 
to look round at the literature of the world. Even as 
a list of the twelve best Russian novels his list is open to 
objection. The qualities which make War and Peace 
a great book are present in Family Happiness, The Death 
of Ivan Ilyich, Hadji Murad, The Cossacks, It is im- 
possible to say that Spring Floods is a better work of art 
than these stories. You can say, “ It is a special favourite 
of mine, I like it better,” without forfeiting respect as 
a critic, but to say it is better fiction is meaningless. 
* a* * 

But Mr. Bennett has not only been unable to turn his 
gaze from the direction in which it was first fixed (the 
gigantic figures Tolstoy and Dostoievsky naturally caught 
his eye when looking round for great masters in the art 
of fiction); he has also forgotten completely how many 
different kinds of high satisfaction a novel can give us. 
This is obvious from the praise which he bestows on the 
twelve novels which he exalts above all others. He 
selects The House of the Dead because it is “the most 
celestial restorative of damaged faith in human nature,” 
Resurrection for “its overpowering moral lesson,” Dead 
Souls as the most “ rollicking and murderous satire ’’ ever 
written by a novelist “‘ who castigated his country while 
loving it.” Words like “ profound,” “ powerful,” “ over- 
whelming,”’ “‘ pathos,” indicate clearly the qualities upper- 
most in his mind while making his selection of the best 
twelve novels. They are all most important qualities, 
but they are not the only ones which count. It is possible 
for a novel to be neither powerful nor pathetic, nor a 
moral restorative, and yet to rank among masterpieces. 
In the house of fiction there are many rooms, so different 
from each other that comparison between them is as 
absurd as between a rose and a waterfall. Is Tristram 
Shandy less of a masterpiece than Dead Souls, The Senti- 
mental Journey than Spring Floods? There is no common 
standard to decide such questions. 

* * » 

This list-making is only a parlour-game, not an exercise 
of the critical faculty, and the main quarrel I have with 
Mr. Bennett is that readers of his article would suppose 
it was. The House of the Dead is a “ novel” only in the 
same sense in which Rousseau’s Confessions might be 
classed as a work of creative imagination. Unless, however, 
Mr. Bennett is prepared to accept Tolstoy’s test of merit, 
that the value of a work of art depends upon the degree 
to which it stimulates the love of humanity, unless he 
accepts this test, it is clear that Rousseau’s Confessions 
is a greater book. But if he does, he ought to be consistent 
nd, like Tolstoy, condemn Anna Karenina as a worthless 
story about the way a young officer seduced a married 
woman and dismiss War and Peace as packed with trivial 
worldly interests. He ought certainly to have preferred 
Les Misérables to Fathers and Sons, which certainly does 
not equal it, to quote Mr. Bennett again, as “ a touching 
demonstration of the truth that man is not vile.” Of 
course, Mr. Bennett does not really accept that test; but 
when he made his list he was clearly under its influence, 
or he could not otherwise have given four of the twelve 
first places to Dostoievsky, whose defects are almost as 
great as his genius, and whose lurid, weltering humility 
neighbours so disagreeably the hysterical aggressiveness 
of Super-man’s pride. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Cut Flowers. By Oxtver Ontons. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Store of Ladies. By Louis Gotpinc. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Pilgrims. By Ernet Mannin. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Tomek the Sculptor. By ApEeLaAme EprEn Pur.ipots. Butter- 


worth. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Oliver Onions is the greatest puzzle among modern 
English writers of fiction. Of the novels he has published, 
there are at least half-a-dozen, any one of which, taken separ- 
ately, is big enough to establish a reputation (many reputations 
in fiction have been established on far less), while their sum- 
total ought to have secured him fame long ago. What other 
English novel can be compared with his Little Devil Doubt as a 
satire on the multiple newspaper syndicate? What other 
English novel depicts the rise and fall of a self-made man as 
vividly and dramatically as his Good Boy Seldom? What other 
English novel contains so penetrating a study of the Welsh 
character as his Mushroom Town? In what other English novel 
has the history of a crime been treated with such technical skill 
and psychological profundity as in his trilogy, In Accordance 
with the Evidence, The Debit Account, and The Story of Louie 
(re-issued the year before last in one volume under the title, 
Whom God Hath Sundered)? This, of course, does not nearly 
exhaust the list of his works. There are his short stories, in 
which the supernatural is handled with something more than 
skill ; there are (to mention no more) such remarkable novels as 
The Tower of Oblivion, Peace in Our Time, The Spite of Heaven. 
Yet, with all this to his credit, Mr. Oliver Onions continues to 
be classed as a minor novelist. He is not exactly unknown, 
but his name appears to be still no more than a name to quite a 
number of intelligent readers. Critics treat him with respect, 
but without real enthusiasm. You will vainly search for any 
reference to him in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Curiously 
enough it has been left to a French writer, M. Abel Chevalley, 
to do him anything like justice. M. Chevalley says: (Le 
Roman Anglais de Notre Temps, p. 218) “‘ La franchise des 
peintures et des situations, la passion concentrée des principaux 
personnages, la briéveté relative et dramatique de certains 
épisodes, faisaient espérer qu’Oliver Onions serait le meilleur 
interpréte de sa génération . . .””. (In my opinion he is). And 
I ought to add that a German critic, Walther F. Schirmer (Der 
englische Roman der neuesten Zeit, p. 65) expresses the view that 
his trilogy approaches Crime and Punishment (as it certainly 
does). Well, I can only repeat that Mr. Oliver Onions is the 
greatest enigma among English writers of fiction. As for his 
latest novel, Cut Flowers, it depicts the unsettling effects of war- 
service on a group of young women, and it thus forms a pendant 
to Peace in Our Time, which handles the problem of the young 
ex-officer. These two novels between them illuminate some 
of the less gratifying aspects of post-war England, and while 
continuing to be novels, written, moreover, with that quiet 
distinction which is typical of Mr. Onions, they are of value also 
as authentic sociological documents. In Cut Flowers the central 
theme concerns the establishment and failure of a club for 
ex-service girls, and the farces, the dramas and the tragedies 
which are enacted around it. This versatility is perhaps the 
greatest asset of Mr. Onions as a novelist. At bottom he is a 
moralist, and his books generally have a background of ethical 
purpose which imparts a tinge of austerity to much that he 
writes. But this does not prevent him from displaying his 
mastery of Cockney humour (see the description of Moxon’s 
party on pages 16—36 of Cut Flowers), or from introducing 
scenes in which the interplay of emotions is handled at just the 
right temperature (as on pages 240-256 of the same novel). 
Then there are those scenes in which Mr. Onions, by means of 
things half-said, manages to convey a sense of terror and fore- 
boding. Cut Flowers contains several such sombre glimpses of 
disaster which takes place behind the scenes, and which for that 
very reason works so suggestively upon the reader’s imagina- 
tion. And wherever you open the book you will find a deft 
manipulation of words which operates without any sign of effort. 
Mr. Onions is never at a loss for the appropriate phrase with 
which to reproduce the impression he is aiming at. Finally, 
his character-drawing is an achievement perhaps even greater 
than his prose. In Cut Flowers, for example, his delineation of 
each of the ex-service girls is carried far beyond the stage which 
results merely in the fixing of types. Besides them, there are 
two figures in particular—‘* Quarter” and Sir Horace East— 
which illustrate the versatility of Mr. Onions in a slightly different 
aspect. The former is a cook-housekeeper, the latter a higher 
Civil Servant, and both are portrayed with an intimate under- 
standing which shows that Mr. Onions has observed the servants’ 








quarters as keenly as the board-room. Elsewhere you wij 
discover that he is equally at home in studios, in newspaper 
offices, in factories and among the intelligentsia. His work js 
indeed, an epitome of modern life in the metropolis, and Cut 
Flowers adds yet another phase to its already rich diversity, 

Store of Ladies concerns the infatuation of a middle-aged widow 
for a young boxer. The subject has tragic implications, at which 
Mr. Golding gives an occasional hasty glance (e.g., towards the 
end of chapter six), but such glances are too occasional and 
too hasty. Half-way through the book he appears to have 
definitely changed his mind about things, and the reader is then 
conducted through a succession of frolics, which terminate in as 
treacly a happy ending as ever graced the Family Herald Sup. 
plement. Now this inconsistency is rather disconcerting. There 
is no reason why tragedy and farce should not alternate in g 
novel (Mr. Onions provides instructive examples of such con. 
trasts), but the author’s attitude towards any given character 
should not vary so fundamentally from chapter to chapter as 
to disguise his real intentions. Is Mrs. Horsham to be taken 
seriously or not? Mr. Golding begins by making her an object 
for pity, but before the last page is reached, the reader discovers 
that what he took for an emotional conflict has turned out to be 
nothing more serious than sob-stuff. In other words, Mr. 
Golding has begun his story as a realist, and ended it as a senti- 
mentalist. Nevertheless, he is making progress. He is still 
apt to be facetious when he means to be humorous, thus produc- 
ing the impression that he is unnecessarily condescending to- 
wards his characters, and he is still rather too fond of arch 
circumlocution. But he shows an increasing ability to write 
prose of sound texture, in which the words are selected both for 
ornament and use. Before starting on his next novel, however, 
he would do well to decide definitely whether he is going to 
describe life as he sees it, or as he imagines that his readers 
would like it to be. At present he is pursuing both courses, 
the former with something like a spontaneous effect, the latter 
with the symptoms of self-conscious posturing. The choice is 
his. 

The work of Miss Mannin, too, exhibits the signs of an un- 
resolved conflict, which in her case is a tug-of-war between 
pretentiousness and sincerity. In Pilgrims these two elements 
are pretty evenly matched. Pretentiousness is a hard word, 
but Miss Mannin has done more than enough to deserve it. 
There is, for instance, her tencency to drop into French, with 
the most grotesque results. Thus, she writes: ‘One might 
also make an interesting series of charcoal drawings, A le Moulin 
Rouge.” And nearly all her French is equally tell-tale. Again, 
there is much dialogue of this type: 


** You cannot define beauty any more than you can define love— 
or God,” Louis pursued. ‘‘The moment you try to pin them down 
you lose them because you drag them within the limits of material- 
ism, and any one of them confined within limitations loses its 
quintessential self and becomes a paradox—is no more itself. 
God is only God because of His Divinity—because the idea of 
God is a quality different from human limitations; attempt to 
define God and you must drag the God-idea down amongst 
materialism—and it evaporates; God must be illimitable, or 
cease to be.. .” 


And so on, for several more lines, ending up with what strongly 
resembles an unrecognised quotation from Areopagitica. To 
reproduce arty conversation is not necessarily the same thing 
as to write artistically or to elucidate the mind of an artist. 
And the more Louis talks about art, the less credible as an artist 
does he become. On the other hand (and here Miss Mannin’s 
supply of sincerity comes to the rescue) the violently sardonic 
figure of Shanklin is a far more successful piece of portraiture. 
Louis and Shanklin, in fact, are symbols of the pretentiousness 
and the sincerity which I have designated as the two opposing 
elements in Miss Mannin’s work. She has narrative gifts, she 
has verve and facility, but she has little restraint or self- 
criticism. The result is that Pilgrims is a vivid, but an undisci- 
plined and unequal book. Some parts of it are so good (for 
instance, all the episodes involving Mrs. Sattering) that the 
slapdash efforts to be modern at any price, the hasty acceptance 
of the commonplace and the conventional (this applies to a good 
many of the Paris scenes) are doubly exasperating. Miss 
Mannin, like Mr. Golding has now reached a point in her career 
as a novelist when she is faced with a significant choice, and 
in their essentials, her alternatives are the same as his. 


Tomek the Sculptor resembles Pilgrims rather closely in 
certain particulars. Both deal at some length with the develop- 
ment of an artist’s character. This is not one of the easiest 
subjects for a novelist to handle convincingly, and Miss Phillpots, 
like Miss Mannin, has added to her difficulties by making her hero 
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aforeigner. Louis van Roon, in Pilgrims, is a Dutchman (though 
of vague paternity). Josef Tomek, whose vicissitudes, both as 
artist and man, Miss Phillpots describes, is a Czech. But by 
comparison with Miss Mannin’s rather defiant air of sophistica- 
tion, Miss Phillpots is old-fashioned and naive. She is without 
Miss Mannin’s more flagrant defects, but she lacks also her more 
vital qualities. She does not lapse into crudeness, but she 
sometimes becomes tiresomely sentimental. As for the foreign 
settings, Miss Mannin’s Dutch atmosphere is more real than the 
Czech milieu which Miss Phillpot’s presents. The former pro- 
duces the impression of having been organically absorbed, while 
the latter seems hardly more than a conscientious but superficial 
attempt at local colour, with a decorative and romantic purpose. 
At the same time, the whole action of Tomek the Sculptor is 
animated by an unaffected idealism, which, though it cannot 
adequately counterbalance the artistic shortcomings of the 
book, raises it above the dead level of the superfluous novel. 
P. S. 


A NEW SCARLET LETTER 


Elmer Gantry. By Sincuatrr Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


This is a horrible book. The adjective requires no qualifica- 
tion. It is about the religion, or rather the religions, of America 
—almost all of them “* fundamentalist ’ in their way. One can 
imagine a Frenchman reading this volume and dismissing it 
with a shrug of the shoulders, half incredulous, half contemp- 
tuous,and some such comment as “* Qu’ ils sont dréles, ces barbares.”’ 
But the English reader cannot treat it so lightly; for in this 
Protestant country of ours we know enough of the more 
debased forms of religious revivalism and evangelical bigotry to 
be unable to regard Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s picture either as pure 
fantasy or as a fact which cannot touch us. We can hardly 
accept it, yet we cannot dismiss it as inconceivable ; for we 
have our own evangelical hypocrites—who sometimes reach 
very high places—our own ambitious stunt preachers who love 
turning over the muck-heap of private vice because in truth that 
is where they belong, our own hell-fire propagandists who make 
their living by knowing how to appeal to the lowest instincts of 
human nature—physical excitement, fear, sexuality—and to 
produce therefrom all the horrid phenomena of a religious 
revival, 

But we have never had anything in England to make quite 
credible the revelation of organised corruption and festering 
ignorance which Mr. Lewis asks us to accept as the truth about 
the religious world of America. The picture must surely be 
overdrawn, for it is worse than the worst that we know of 
common human nature. Beside the Reverend Dr. Elmer 
Gantry, Fagin and Quilp seem almost admirable, and certainly 
preferable, characters. And there are other reasons for thinking 
the picture overdrawn. In his previous books, Main Street, 
Babbitt, Martin Arrowsmith, Mr. Lewis has always given the 
impression of knowing all that need be known of his subject. 
But here we do not find quite the same sense of realistic con- 
viction. Mr. Lewis does not get the atmosphere of a religious 
revival quite right—it is as if he had seen it but never felt it. 
He evidently realises that there must somewhere in it be a 
sincere element and he tries to suggest its presence, but he fails 
because he cannot altogether understand how sincerity can play 
any part at all in the orgies of vulgar emotionalism which 
he describes. One feels that his evangelists might be almost as 
vicious and contemptible as he makes them—but not quite. 
One’s credulity may be stretched by the sub-human as well as 
by the superhuman ; such wickedness and cruelty would seem 
to require genius. All the time one feels that Mr. Lewis’s view 
is an outside, not an inside view. 

Elmer Gantry is a sort of prize-fighter who gets pushed into 
a theological seminary. He is converted, but the story of his 
conversion is hardly convincing. He has small brains and less 
education, but a glorious booming voice which he and others love 
to hear. He becomes a Baptist Minister. For his fondness for 
women and drink he is “ fired’? and becomes a commercial 
traveller. He returns to evangelicalism as the associate of a 
famous and most fascinatingly erotic woman revivalist, named 
Sharon Falconer, whom he truly worships with every faculty 
he has—the brief story of his relations with her is by far the best 
thing in the book. But she is killed in a fire in a great new 
meeting-house, and after a year or two of failure in the “ New 
Thought ” movement, Gantry becomes a Methodist minister, 
and advances rapidly in his profession. He had given up alcohol 


and whiskey under the influence of Sharon—who disliked the 
smell of both—and from that utilitarian abstinence his ambition 
never allows him to backslide. 


At the end we leave him wel] 


upon the way to be the ruler of America, and through America 
(he hopes) of the world. Even Napoleon, he soliloquises, could 
not dictate the clothes and speech and food and drink and 
sexual diversions of the nations he conquered ; but that is what 
he, Elmer Gantry, intends to do. With his thirty million 
organised hell-fire puritans he means to make of Congress an 
obedient tool, and there seems no reason why he should not do so, 
if only he can keep his own private life hidden. But his besetting 
sin is the seduction of innocent girls, and that is not always easy 
to hide, especially if they are very young. So on the last page 
of the book, after a hair-breadth escape from exposure, we find 
him resolving never again to look at any woman but his wife, 
and are left wondering whether his terrific ambition will be 
strong enough to overcome his terrific appetite for pretty ankles 
and young shoulders. 

There are incidents of incredible brutality, of a trusting and 
love-sick maiden held up by her seducer to public shame and 
abandoned, of an old and honest minister deliberately ruined 
and sent to his grave, of a young and honest modernist minister 
kidnapped and deprived of his eyes and his nose and mouth with 
a mule whip—merely because he ventured a protest against the 
folly of the anti-Darwinians of Dayton. Can this last incident, 
we wonder, really be founded on fact? Certainly there is no 
other civilised or semi-demi-civilised country in the world in 
which it could have happened. But could it have happened 
even in the most barbarous parts of the United States ? 

All the world knows, of course, that the most stupid and 
revolting sorts of religious bigotry and hypocrisy are endemic 
in America ; where, over large tracts, the standards of intelligent 
civilisation—as Europeans understand that word—are far lower 
than in any other nominally Christian or Buddhist country. 
We know that there exist over there all the elements of a 
Nonconformist Inquisition, which if it dared and could would 
torture even cigarette smokers into abstinence. But are these 
ignorant and venal religious lunatics quite as powerful as Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis suggests? We cannot think so. The indictment 
of a nation—for that is what it comes to—is too appalling to be 
true. There is no doubt about the existence of the disease. 
The drinking of wine or beer is a crime throughout the whole 
Federation. Smoking is a crime in certain States. In others 
belief in Darwinism is a misdemeanour, and to cross a State 









































OXFORD BOOKS 


A NEW HISTORY OF 
SPANISH LITERATURE 


By 
J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY 
12/6 net 


“ Again and again, whether by striking comparison or 
apt quotation, he broadens his reader’s outlook and pro- 
vokes in him the desire for investigation. For this reason 
alone his ‘New History’ stands out, as the old one did, 
above all others. If it is superseded—and it may be—as 
a text-book, it will certainly remain for generations as a 
book to be referred to, quoted from, and admired, if not, 
indeed, loved. Even as it accompanied its author every- 
where, so will it accompany the discerning reader.” 

—Nation 


JOHN WYCLIF 
By 


H. B. WORKMAN 
2 vols. 30/- net 


“He has grappled worthily with a great task; his 
twelve years of labour have carried his fellow scholars 
a long step farther, not only for Wyclif’s own life, but 
| also for his times; and every serious student of the Middle 

Ages or the Reformation must necessarily take a very 
careful account of these remarkable volumes.” 
—London Quarterly Review. 

“ This is one of the most learned, most interesting, and 
most complete studies of a medizval life that has 
appeared for a very long time.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 
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boundary with a lady who is not your wife may involve imprison- 
ment. (Everybody knows, for example, how Gorki was treated 
when a few years ago he visited the great free Western republic.) 
And it is clear enough that America will never win the respect of 
civilisation until she has succeeded in crushing the crude and 
brutal Puritanism which is so tremendous a force in that land 
of Ford cars, and Fundamentalism, and again hell-fire. 

Of course, change may come quickly, because changes do come 
quickly in America ; and it may be that the disease needs such 
strong medicine as Mr. Lewis administers in this book. And 
if it seems to us almost too strong, that may be only because we 
are not in immediate contact with the problem of the religious 
Babbitts of America, who seek to sell salvation as if it were 
speculative real estate, and shrink from no blasphemy or oppres- 
sion that will put money in their pockets ; who support prohi- 
bition because of the profits to be got out of bootlegging, and 
denounce the ‘** White Slave ” traffic in order to fil) their taber- 
nacles and incidentally to cover their own sexual misdemeanours. 
The position is bad enough in any case, and since Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis has won a great public this book of his may have important 
results. Let us hope, at any rate, that Elmer Gantry will have 
a better fate than The Scarlet Letter, which seemed only to make 
Americans believe that the greatest novelist they ever produced 
was not a very good writer, and certainly not a writer to be 
read by young Baptist communicants. 

There are some very good passages in this book, as in every 
book written by Mr. Sinclair Lewis ; but they do not appreciably 
relieve the nauseating horror of its general atmosphere. There is 
not, from the first page to the last, one tolerably decent character 
who is not a fool. But the book is evidently written rather 
for Mr. Lewis’s own countrymen than for us, and, since we have 
no such cesspool to be cleared, is not likely to be very popular 
over here. Sanctimonious money-making is not an unknown 
trade in England, but it does not flourish with enough luxuriance 
to be for us a serious problem; and when we do produce a 
preacher of the Gantry sort we usually export him to Chicago 
or Denver. Elmer Gantry is a tract rather than a novel. An 
immensely powerful tract perhaps ; but it is impossible to read 
any page of it with pleasure. 


THE ENGLISH BALLAD AND THE 
BALLAD-PROPER 


The English Ballad. By Rosert GRAVES. 


There is a certain form of amusement curiously popular in 
the provinces. On a given evening with, as a rule, the local 
Professor of Literature in the Chair, and before a small but 
select audience, a literary man of some note, preferably a poet 
and from London, speaks a few words on Contemporary Poetry— 
the Nineties—what you will. More often than not, the speaker has 
not very much to say, though what he has may well be quite 
definite, even emphatic. So the “* few words ” seldom take more 
than twenty to thirty minutes, and then the second part of the 
entertainment begins—he reads. 

Mr. Graves’ book on the English Ballad is just a little reminis- 
cent of these provincial evenings. He has certainly something 
tosay. In his critical survey he does outline, not uninterestingly, 
the history of the * ballad-proper” in this country. But one 
feels he has really made this book not as a survey of the ballad, 
but in order that he might stress the aspect of his subject which 
does most interest and, in a sense, belong to him. That is, 
the communal! origin of the ballad. Having made this point, he 
modestly drops into the background, and leaves his selection to 
speak for itself. 

That early ballads were more or less communal in their origin 
must of course be conceded to him. Group action is his test, and 
“wherever this sense of group action remains in a ballad, let 
that ballad be distinguished as a ballad-proper.”’ In this more 
general sense, Mr. Graves is probably right. A ballad is not an 
individualistic form of writing. It doesn’t mind borrowing from 
its predecessors, its appeal is popular, and it is generally a song 
to dance to or work to or just to pass the time. But his theory 
lays itself open to two criticisms. 

In the first place, he admits himself that, of the ballads which 
are genuinely communal! in inspiration, “ few are nowadays of 
great poetical appeal.” Who Killed Cock Robin? and What 
Shall We Dowith a Drunken Sailor? will probably never lose their 
popularity, but they are hardly poems. This Ae Night is very 
impressive, but cannot compare with Otterbourne or the Twa 
Corbies. And so what the average reader would call real ballads, 
Waly Waly (already perhaps half way to a lyrie) and Sir Patrick 


Benn. 6s. 
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Spens are, for Mr. Graves, communal only ‘in the “ seco: 
sense,”’ because their great popularity has lead to many variations 
entering into the text. 

Thus, the nearer a ballad is to poetry, the less it depends for 
its appeal on an appreciation of Mr. Graves’ theory. His 
ballad-proper may be the “‘ common ancestor of all varieties of 
werse.” Of the real ballad we know no more than diti Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch when he said “ it is always unmistakable 
and like no other thing in verse.” Perhaps that is enough. 

Then, on the other hand, Mr. Graves does seem to over-state 
his claim. It is hard to believe that a poem, however nearly 
not a poem, or for that matter any work of art, could spring full. 
fledged from a group-mind. Professor Lomax is more plausible 
who says, of the cowboy ballads, that ‘“ whatever the most 
gifted man could produce must bear the criticism of the entire 
camp, and agree with the ideas of a group of men.” One cannot 
but feel that it must have been a peculiarly gifted man indeed 
who threw off Sir Patrick Spens or such a verse as : 

The first step that she stepped in 
She stepped to the knee ; 

And sighend says this lady fair, 
“This water’s nae for me.” 


from Lady Isabel, not, unfortunately, included in this collection, 

On this point, however, the truth will never be known. Mr, 
Graves’ immediate aim, in producing this book, was probably to 
show that, by relating the development of the ballad to social 
psychology, he could include in that category sea-shanties, 
cowboy songs, and the verses that sprang up during the war. 
In this he has succeeded, all the more as he does not claim for 
them any great poetical merit. 

The anthology he has given te illustrate his survey is varied 
and pleasant—more representative, perhaps, than eclectic, 
But the disadvantage of a book as compared to an address is 
that it can be examined closely and dissected. It is difficult to 
see what considerations have controlled the order, and why, 
when so nearly chronological, it is not more so. Perhaps he 
simply put in at random any ballad that had pleased, impressed, 
amused, or amazed him. For the Death of King Edward VII 
can only have amazed him. 

Even then it is completely out of place just before Bob of Lyn: 
an eighteenth century broadside curiously reminiscent of Cadet 
Roussel. If Mr. Graves’ original idea was to trace the rise, 
floruit, and fall of the English ballad, this disaster about King 
Edward should have come after, even, Two Red Roses Across the 
Moon, with which the book closes. And the absence of music, 
in such a book, is acutely felt. Less than half the ballads chosen 
are readable as poetry ; they are nearly all first-rate songs. 


JAPAN AND THE FUTURE 


The Industry and Trade of Japan. By S. Uyenara. King. 15s. 

Mr. Uyehara is to be congratulated on this excellent survey» 
which tells the reader exactly what he wants to know, not only 
about Japan’s development as an industrial country, but also 
about its economic problems and difficulties. Very fully 
documented with statistics, the book shows the growth of 
Japanese industry and trade, both generally and in relation 
to particular markets and branches of production. Apart from 
the broad facts of Japan’s extraordinary economic expansion 
in modern times, certain conclusions stand out very clearly. 
The first is the great opportunity presented to Japan by the 
World War, and her swiftness and success in seizing it. The 
second is the handicaps under which she is bound to labour as 
the Japanese workers successfully raise their standard of life. 
Japan, of course, is at a great disadvantage in many branches of 
production owing to her lack of home produced raw materials. 
She imports her cotton and much of her iron; and, while she 
has been a coal-exporting country, her coal resources are both 
inferior in quality and poor in supply. She has largely to import 
coal for her iron and steel industry, and her coal trade is only 
maintained by low wages in face of the low output and quality 
of the mineral. In factory industries she is still greatly behind 
the developed industrial nations in efficiency and technique, 
and the product of her workers is still relatively low. This 
was offset by the exceedingly low wages paid ; but these have 
been rising fast, even in relation to the rise in prices, with the 
result that, especially in the cotton trade, Japan is now feeling 
the effect of Chinese and Indian competition, based largely oD 
a still lower standard of living. 

Mr. Uyehara is fully alive to these disadvantages, and to the 
dangers which they present for Japan’s future industrial develop- 
ment. His constant appeal is that Japanese employers must 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS TO READ 


A_GREAT BOOK OF TRAVEL 
THROUGH A LAND OF PROMISE: 


WITH GUN, CAR AND CAMERA IN THE 
HEART OF NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 
By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, F.R.C.1 Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net 


An account of a remarkable journey undertaken by the author recently in the heart of Northern Australia. There is valuable information 
concerning huge areas of little-known territory. The book, too, is a fine odyssey of adventure and a sterling narrative. The sixty half-tone 
reproductions from photographs are in themselves a valuable record. 


Saturday Review: “ An entertaining record of a fascinating adventure.” 
Daily Mail: “ Contains a great deal of valuable information, and gives fascinating glimpses of the country and its inhabitants.” 


A_BOOK FOR EVERY FLY-FISHER 
ANGLING THEORIES AND METHODS 


By MAJOR R. A. CHRYSTAL, with an Introduction by The Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 

sd per oy Angling of real value and interest to the fly-fisher. The author gives the results of practical “ try-outs” of various fishing theories 

and me 

The Times: “A book which most anglers for trout and salmon will welcome.” 

Truth: “ Really delightful fishing book. . . Without going so far as to say that the author writes as well as Walton, he has all the Walton 

enthusiasm and something of the Walton touch . . . contains a mint of interesting information. ™ 


OF INTEREST TO ALL 
STRAWS IN THE WIND “HARD LYING”: Eastern Mediterranean, 














By Commanner H. G. STOKER, D.S.O., R.N. 1914-1919 
Popular Edition. Illustrated. 6s. net By Captain L. B. WELDON, 
The author relates his adventures as Captain of the Submarine Popular a Illustrated. 6s. net 
A.E.2, which achieved the distinction of being the first submarine in i i @ 
the Great War to pass through the Dardanelles. A true ory of exciting adventures encountered during the Great 
. a “ san: : - War. Detailed to spy and employ spies along the enemy coastline, the 
Daily Telegraph—“ One of the most thrilling stories of the war. author’s life was one long thrill. 
Daily Mail.—“ A breathless story of his most gallant enterprise.” The Spectator.—* A capital book.’ 
Tatler—“ Contains one of the most thrilling descriptions of submarine Manchester G uardian—* Ay reading . . . should prove in- 
warfare.” valuable to the historian.’ 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: WRITER 


An Anthology of Dr. Johnson’s writings. Edited, with Introduction, by S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 5s. net 


Nation: “ Perhaps as good a selection from Johnson's writings as could be made.” 
Robert Lynd in The Baily News: ™ Excellent Johnson anthology.” 


MODERN BALLROOM DANCING THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FATE 


By VICTOR SILVESTER: The World’s Champion Ballroom By UNITE CROSS, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. net 
Dancer, 1922-1923. 2s. net How to bring lucky days within the reach of all. Mam, says the 


All the latest steps in the Fox-Trot, Waltz, Flat Charleston, Tango author, has a number which controls his nature and his d@stiny. The 
and other dances are explained and illustrated. The author gives many author shows how this number is ascertained, and indicates what may 


useful hints to the ballroom dancer. be gathered from it in the matter of controlling destiny. 
THE STORY OF MY RUIN 
By MARION CRAN. Popular Edition. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


The author tells, in this delightful book, how she found an old fifteenth-century ruin set in lonely fields and how she slowly reconstructed the 
beautiful old house and set about to win a smiling orchard garden from the wilderness. 


Daily Telegraph: “ One's interest remains to the end unwearied and unexhausted.” 
Truth: “ The book exhales throughout the authentic breath ef Arcadia, enlivened with frequent touches of shrewd but always genial humour.” 


NEW NOVELS AT 7s. 6d. _ net 





THE GREEN ROPE. 7ruth—« Ingenious and fascinating detective yarn.” 2nd Impression. By A S. FLETCHER 
MISS TIMMINS AND LORD SCREDINGTON. A story of laughter and adventure. By EDGAR JEPSON 
“ LIFE’S WHAT YOU MAKE IT!” An enthralling romance of New Zealand. By ROSEMARY REES 
TOMMY’S UNCLE. A story of delicious humour. By C. A. ALINGTON, Head Master of Eton 
THE CLUE IN THE GLASS. A gripping detective story. 2nd Impression. By W. B. M. FERGUSON 
BONE STREET. = ™« story of a poor man 's arenaie fer, existence. A human story By WILLIAM MACKINDER, M.P. 
RUNNING TO SEED. A fine story of the sea, brimful of adventure. By RUFUS SLINGSBY 
THAT WASHINGTON AFFAIR, Yorkshire Observer—* An absorbing tale of mystery.” By JAMES HAY, JUNR. 
A COMPANY OF SINNERS. A human story which paints life in its many colours. By LILIAN CLIFFORD 
A LIGHT FOR HIS PIPE. A sea story. The author has been described as a successor to Conrad. By W. TOWNEND 
TWEET. The humorous adventures of a young man on the Continent. By DE VIC BEAMISH 
OUTSIDE THE LAW. East Anglian Daily Times—“ A thrill from beginning to end.” By PATRICK LEYTON 
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recognise the rising standard of life as inevitable, and meet its 
consequences by increased technical efficiency. Clearly, he 
looks to China as a growingly important source of materials, 
as well as a developing market, for Japanese industry. He can 
point to the dwindling proportions of British trade in the Far 
East, and to the immense opportunities which are open if Japan 
can take advantage of them. This, of late, has been made more 
difficult by the impoverishing effect of the earthquakes, which 
have intensified the shortage of capital for development. But, 
in Mr. Uyehara’s view, the difficulties can be overcome, especially 
if Japanese policy is directed more towards free trade and capital 
thus turned into the most promising channels. For the present, 
raw silk remains Japan’s most important export; but manu- 
factures are pressing it close, and the textile and metal industries 
are alike capable of rapid development with increasing efficiency. 

To the British reader, Mr. Uyehara’s study is especially 
interesting. It keeps wholly clear of political discussion, and 
treats its problems wholly from an economic standpoint. But, 
perhaps for this reason, it throws a great deal of light on those 
points at which economic and political factors interact in the Far 
East. Japan has amply established her political position, and 
has built up to support it a sufficiently imposing economic 
facade. But her industrial future is still uncertain, and on it ina 
great degree her political future depends. This emerges none the 
less clearly because it is not stated, but only implied, in Mr. 
Uyehara’s excellent survey of the economic position. 


MYSTIFICATIONS 


Here are Mysteries. By J. G. Locknarr. 
8s. 6d. 

The Overbury Mystery. By JupGe Parry. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

If they ever read the Canterbury Tales, which is unlikely, the 
modern believers in such wild stories as the survival of Kitchener 
no dovbt smile with a superior wisdom at the pardoner and his 
ridiculously faked relics. No one despises credulity so much as 
the credulous, for a change of fashion will seem to them a change 
of mind, and the savants who mock at the alchemists and the 
astrologers are firm adherents to psycho-analysis. In a world of 
** suckers ’"’—to use a vigorous Americanism—someone must 
supply sustenance for their voracity, and hence we get some of 
the tales which Mr. Lockhart has collected and retold. Even 
if we use the word “ mystery” in its popular, modern sense, 
only one—or at the most two—of his cases are really mysterious ; 
no one can say certainly whether the son of Louis and Marie 
Antoinette died in prison or was smuggled out, and no one does 
know where the heart of Montrose is. The rest of his stories are 
merely exercises in human gullibility. No one with any sense 
of evidence believes that Kitchener escaped alive from the wreck 
of the Hampshire. It is as certain as most facts in history that 
Alexander I of Russia died of disease. Kaspar Hauser of 
Nuremberg was a neurotic, hysterical foundling deserted by 
his parents or guardians, and he had low cunning enough to 
fool the eminent and amiable asses who thought he was some 
kind of “ wild boy.” The Maine was undoubtedly exploded by 
a floating mine in the harbour of Havana ; it is true that no one 
knows whether the mine was fired intentionally or by accident. 
All these stories Mr. Lockhart tells plainly, without any great 
vividness, but with sense and a proper disposal of the nonsense 
which has barnacled onto them. Remain the story of the heart 
of Montrose and the story of the Dauphin. Montrose’s heart was 
deposited in 1792 with a Mrs. Knowles of Boulogne, who hid it 
so carefully that on her death no one could find it. There are 
not many people, we are afraid, who will think that the where- 
abouts of this relic is of great importance. Though of slight 
historical importance, the question of the fate of the Dauphin 
is one of great historical interest. It is by far the most exciting 
of Mr. Lockhart’s stories, and in his telling of it he is livelier and 
more vigorous than usual. The strangest thing about the whole 
business is the negligence of the Bourbons to investigate the 
matter after the fall of Napoleon; then it is possible that the 
facts might have been discovered. To-day, unless some quite 
unsuspected evidence comes to hand, we shall never learn for 
certain whether the almost idiotic boy who was buried as the 
Dauphin was really the child of Marie Antoinette. It is not 
impossible, of course, that Louis XVIII knew that the Dauphin, 
who would have been twenty years old in 1815, was not dead, 
and had some reason for keeping silence. Perhaps the Dauphin 
refused to be discovered and enthroned. 

Judge Parry’s book on one of the most famous poison-trials of 
English history is a great contrast to Mr. Lockhart’s sober and 
careful narrative. The story of James I, Robert Carr, Frances 


Philip Allan. 


Howard, Thomas Overbury, and Mistress Turner, though it must 


a 


always be unedifying, is a story of undying interest. It has 
thrilled many readers of Mackay’s Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions ; and no doubt it will thrill many more in this re. 
telling by Judge Parry. We think it is a great pity, however 
that Judge Parry has not been content to let the plain facts of 
this tale speak for themselves. He mixes history and invention, 
actual conversation and invented dialogues, sober fact and 
fanciful meditation in a way which we have found a sj 
hindrance to a clear understanding of the story. The chief 
point of his book is the strong plea for sympathy it makes for 
Frances Howard, mainly on account of her age. No doubt the 
murderous little vixen is worthy of some defence—certainly she 
needs it ; but it is useless to ignore the precocity of Elizabethan 
boys and girls. The most contemptible figure in the story is 
certainly James, and the most revolting is Francis Bacon; no 
one with the slightest insight into human character could 
imagine that the man who behaved as Bacon did to Carr could 
have written a line of Shakespeare’s plays. We cannot recom. 
mend Judge Parry’s book to historians ; but it should be cir. 
culated among the Baconian fraternity. 


THRALE 


Selected with an Introduction by 
R. Brrmwtey Jounson. The Bodley Head. 6s. 

Mr. Johnson does not weary in well-doing. His series of 
Epistolae Clararum Mulicrum grows apace, and gives no sign 
of falling off in excellence. He might almost, like Chaucer, 
have been set the task by some Alcestis: 

Thou shalt, whyl that thou livest, yeer by yeré, 

The mosté party of thy tymé spendé, 

In making of a glorious Legendé 

Of Godé Wommen, maidenés and wyvés ; 
but, unlike Chaucer, he is not one to break down in the middle. 
He has given us Hannah More, Jane Austen, George Eliot, 
Mary Russell Mitford ; and now we have the letters of a woman 
hardly less worthy of commemoration than any of these: Mrs. 
Piozzi, who, though but eighteen of her eighty years were 
endured in Thraledom, will always be Mrs. Thrale. And this 
is symbolic of her destiny. Bound to a man who married her 
without having thrown away five minutes in her company, 
she has had what Dr. Johnson called ‘** Thrale’s bridle” on her 
neck ever since. ‘‘I know no man,” said the Doctor admiringly, 
‘“*who is more master of his wife and family than Thrale. If 
he but holds up his finger he is obeyed.”” Unfortunately, that 
finger was always up—often the whole five—and his wife, 
who was worth a dozen of him, suppressed her feelings 
accordingly. While he lived, she was never herself. ‘“ I have 
not for fifteen years,” she says, “‘ uttered a word to husband, 
child, servant, or friend, without being very careful what it 
should be. When I rattle, I rattle on purpose.” Thrale 
took it all for granted. He showed no gratitude, though it was 
her wit and her money that saved him from bankruptcy. It is 
not only battered and decayed cottages that let in light; 
Streatham mansions sometimes admit a lurid flash that shows 
us what martyrdoms were silently borne when ‘“ Love, honour, 
and obey ” had a serious meaning. 

Her literary fate has been similar. In talent she was quite 
able to stand on her own feet ; but she has been linked for ever 
with the fame of a great man, and is doomed, though self- 
luminous, to be ranked as a mere satellite. As a matter of 
fact, she is much more interesting after Johnson’s death than 
before. We are glad that this is clear to Mr. Brimley Johnson, 
whose choice of letters will make it clear to everybody else. 
Those to Mrs. Pennington, in particular, are far more pleasing, 
in their simple naturalness, than those by which she is better 
known. 

Thrale being dead, she married to please herself ; and though 
her friends raised a clamour like that which the British public 
raised against Byron forty years later, she stuck to her “ Papist 
mountebank ” ; who, by the way, proved a very good substitute 
for the Protestant brewer, and gave her a glimpse of the happiness 
which, when suffering the “ miseries of enforced marriage,” 
she would have thought for ever unattainable. With him she 
made new friends, enjoyed new scenes, and had the chance of 
writing voluminous if superficial books. She had, indeed, 
peace. As the end drew near, she felt no alarm; “ the grim 
lion Death may be rendered familiar by stroking.” But it 
impossible not to wish that she had been born a hundred and 
fifty years later. To-day her talents would have had scope, 
and her desultory reading would have been directed ; she 
would have been saved from the vanity, due to self-education, 
which led her to attempt tasks far beyond her; while she 


MRS. 
The Letters of Mrs. Thrale. 
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hundreds of large and small country 


| properties to be let or sold. It is the 


recognised advertising medium for 
COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 
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Country Life Books on House 
Design, Furniture, etc. 


SMALL FAMILY HOUSES. 


By R. Phillips. 160 pages. Describing 
and Illustrating 40 houses of modern design, 
with costs. New Ed. 10s. 6d. 


COLOUR & INTERIOR DECORATION 
By Basil Ionides. Illustrated in Colour and 
half-tone. A book full of ideas and with 
particulars of stuffs and materials of every 
kind. 10s. 6d. 





THE BOOK OF BUNGALOWS. 


By R. Phillips. Illustrated with photographs 
and plans. New Ed. 8s. 6d. 


COTTAGES : THEIR PLANNING, 
DESIGN AND MATERIALS. 


By Sir Lawrence Weaver. New Edition 
with 400 pages of photographs and plans. 
15s. 


THE TOWN GARDENING HAND.- 


BOOK. 
By R. Sudell. Illustrated. The new official 
handbook of the London Gardens Guild. 
Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


500 HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


By 500 Housewives. A wonderfully useful 
little book, especially at Spring Cleaning 
time, meeting every conceivable emergency. 

2s. net. 


Nore.—The Spring List of Country Life Books is now 
ready and will be sent free on application being 
made to the Publishers, 20 Tavistock Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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‘COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 
beautifully illustrated particulars of 


THE FIRST FLIGHT 
Across the 


Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with numerous illustrations and charts. 
2ls. net. 

“A tale full of the perils of this new kind of voyaging in 
spaces . . . thrilling story of the voyage . . . WEE « 2 e 
beautifully illustrated.”"—Westminster Gazette. “The tremendous 
event of crossing the North Pole from Spitsbergen to Alaska by 
airship . . . story of Amundsen’s great flight.”—Daily 
Chronicle. “ The account of the voyage and what it revealed is 
given for the first time.”—Daily Sketch. A full-blown volume 
. . «+ Stirs a great memory in the mind of the reader.”— 
Liverpool Post. “ Airship adventure in Arctic wastes.”—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 











Vanished Cities 
Northern Africa 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE and 
MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER 


In one large handsome volume, with 8 colour and 32 black-ond- 
white illustrations, 24s. net. 


“North Africa has a fast-growing attraction for holiday travellers, 
and no better guide-book to its innumerable centres of interest has 
been written. Major Fletcher's illustrations, bold in design and 
strong in colour, are worthy of the admirable text they illustrate. 
- + » Most interesting.”—Sun. Times. “A very thorough ex- 
ploration, largely in unbeaten tracks, and the chat about 

present-day conditions is agreeably stiffened 

with historical notes. . . ‘ 4 pleasant, 

gossipy book.”—Star. “This lively volume.” 

—D. News. 





London: HUTCHIINSON & CO. 


(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 




















Messrs. LONGMANS? LIST 


THE STUDY OF WAR 

For Statesmen and Citizens 
Edited by Major-General SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
With Introductory Address by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
K.G. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


LAND, SEA AND AIR 
Reminiscences of MARK KERR, Admiral R.N., Major- 
General R.A.F. (Retired). 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
“He can be relied upon to keep us thrilled by his graphic 
descriptions or in roars of laughter over his anecdotes.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEA 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A fine collection of real tales and yarns of mutual helpfulness 
among those who have business on the mighty waters.” 


John o’ London’s Weekly. 
LADY JOHN RUSSELL 
A Memoir with Selections from her Diaries and 
Correspondence. 
Edited by DESMOND McCARTHY and AGATHA 
RUSSELL. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


ENGLISH POOR LAW HISTORY 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
Part I. The Old Poor Law. 8vo. 2is. net. 


“The present volume will unquestionably take its place at once 
as THE history of the Old Poor Law. It is far more comprehensive 
than any previous account.”—New Stetesman. 


ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE IMPERIAL STUDIES 
Edited by Professor A. P. NEWTON. 


POLITICAL UNREST IN 
UPPER CANADA, 1815-1836 
By AILEEN DUNHAM, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 9s. net. 









































LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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would have retained the femininity which is her charm. An 
age too early, and the cold climate of her surroundings, damped 
her intended wing. There is an undertone of sadness in her 
letters which shows that she felt her imprisonment and chafed 
at the bars; and at times, as in hér account of her husband, 
she speaks right out with something of the vigour of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. It must have been from her heart that she wrote 
of Della Crusca’s marriage to a girl whose fortune relieved him 
from penury, ‘“ He will congratulate himself charmingly on his 
superiority, no small pleasure to some minds”; and there is 
much meaning in her saying, “* Men never speak at all of the 
woman whom they really like.” 

The book, as we said, is excellent, though it has two or three 
split infinitives in it. When it reaches a second edition, we hope 
Mr. Johnson will substitute common for the perilous word 
mutual on pp. 7 and 11; and correct a few tiny misprints like 
“to hear everyone was at his best ” on p. 5. 


“SHORTER NOTICES 


Herbert Rowse Armstrong (Notable British Trials). Edited by Fitson 
Youne. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

The trial of Armstrong for poisoning his wife with arsenic purchased 
under the pretence of concocting a cheap weed-killer, is fresh in the 
public memory. It is an interesting case because the motive is some- 
what obscure, and an account of the almost gratuitous attempt to 
poison Mr. Martin (a rival solicitor in the little town of Hay), which 
led to the detection of the first crime. Mr. Filson Young writes, as he 
always does, an admirable preface. He invariably presents the 
characters and their situation vividly, and without a touch of what 
could possibly be called heartlessness, he manages, whenever oppor- 
tunity allows, to bring out any ironic or half-comic element there may 
be lurking in the situation. In this case it is the bombardment of 
Mr. Martin by invitations to tea, after the first buttered bun eaten at 
Armstrong’s tea-table had had such disastrous effect upon him. 
Suspicion regarding the death of Mrs. Armstrong was already closing 
in upon Armstrong, and it was necessary to keep him in the dark that 
investigations were on foot. Mr. Martin’s excuses for refusing tea 
ran out and yet he had somehow to prevent Armstrong from guessing 
what his real reason for so constantly refusing hospitality was. In 
the trial itself the remarkable feature is the cross-examination of 
Armstrong by the Judge, Lord Darling. Armstrong showed a plau- 
sible front until] a series of searching questions elicited replies from 
the prisoner which left the jury in no doubt of his guilt. 


Farmers of Forty Centuries: or Permanent Agriculture in China, 
Korea, and Japan. By F. H. Kine, D.Se. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
The late Dr. King was chief of Division of Soil Management in 

the United States Department of Agriculture, and the present book— 
Dr. King died as it was going to press—is the description of a visit 
to the East, to study the great systems of agriculture whereby the 
Chinese and their neighbours have supported immense populations 
on land under continuous cultivation, without the knowledge much 
less the application of artifical manures, and under conditions which 
have often enforced the most careful conservation of moderate rain- 
falls. In his review of these immemorial systems of agriculture, 
Dr. King refers again and again to the wasteful agriculture of the 
West, particularly of his own country, and to the meagre production 
of our farming as compared with the intensive farming of the East. 
So enthusiastic is he in his admiration of the Chinese farmer's 
industry, thrift and ingenuity, that he is inclined to endorse a 
primitive system of sanitation, by the maintenance of which alone 
has the perpetual fertility of the soil been secured. He claims, 
indeed, and on high authority, that the Chinese maintain their health 
despite their lack of drains. This, however, is but one aspect of com- 
parative agriculture considered by Dr. King in this exhaustive 
investigation of Asiatic methods of food production. Grain and 
fruit and vegetable, poultry and eggs, silk-worms and the mulberry 
trees to feed them, every aspect and object of cultivation was inquired 
into by this industrious traveller. 


The Johannine Writings. By J. Estiin Carpenter, D.D., D.Litt. 
Constable. 30s. 

This volume combines two courses of Oxford Summer School 
lectures on the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel respectively. 
with the addition of a brief epilogue on the three letters attributed 
to St. John. In each case a critical introduction is followed by 
exposition. Dr. Carpenter refuses to follow Harnack and Burney 
in accepting a common author for the Revelation and the Gospel, 
holding that while the evangelist approached the fundamental ques- 
tions of religion from the Hebrew side, the apocalyptist was unques- 
tionably Greek in his mentality. It is only possible to say who 
John the prophet was not, The Gospel, and possibly the Epistles, 
may be ascribed to an Ephesian elder, who may have been bishop, 
of Ephesus. But this ascription is rather hesitating, the identi- 


fication depending on such slight clues as a statement quoted from 
Papias by Eusebius that the elder considered St. Mark’s gospel to 
be ill arranged and meagre. 


Dr. Carpenter remarks with some 





———< 


justice that a book which cannot honestly be ascribed with the least 
shadow of confidence to any known author, has no great Claims to 
ecclesiastic authority. Its devotional value will be tested when its 
dogmatic significance has shrunk to the dimensions suggested b 
such obscurities. Like i. Cor. xiii. a good deal of the Gospel and a 
few portions of the Apocalypse fortunately possess abiding valye as 
literature and for purposes of devotion, regardless of the learned 
subtleties which provide the critic with his raw material. 


The State of Religious Belief. 
Press. 4s. 6d. 

This absurdly expensive booklet of 74 pp. is an analysis (with dedue. 
tions) on the results of the religious questionnaires launched by the Daily 
News and the Nation last summer. One presumes that its high 
price is an astute publisher's tribute to the limited circulation to be 
expected for such an ephemeral work. The two papers appeal to 
widely different publics, and the referendum will certainly interest 
both the keen cleric and the type of person who disbelieves with 
enthusiasm. Both papers are Liberal, and Mr. Braithwaite seems 
rather surprised that over half of the respondents accept some version 
of Christianity. However, less than sixty per cent. of these Liberal 
Christians believe in the inspiration of Scripture, less than forty 
per cent. in the Apostles Creed, while two-fifths of them deny even a 
modest definition of divinity to Christ, and rather more than a quarter 
of them disbelieve in a personal God. Presumably, a vast bulk of 
Liberal Christianity is intrinsically ethical rather than doctrinal, 


By R. B. Bratrawarre. Hogarth 


The Wages of Unskilled Labour in Manufacturing Industries in the 
United States, 1890-1924. By Wuitney Coomsas. P. S. King. 9s, 
This caretul study should do something to dissipate the widely 
accepted legend of general working-class prosperity in the United 
States. The comparative wage figures most commonly quoted are 
those of skilled workers, in which the American standard is highest 
and the rise most considerable in recent years. What is often for- 
gotten is that, besides the skilled workers, there are large masses 
of relatively low-paid labour in the less skilled occupations. Money 
wages are, of course, higher than in this country, but by no means 
to the same extent as the wages of skilled workers. Real wages 
too may be higher, though this is more difficult to measure. What 
does emerge clearly from Mr. Coombs’s study is that, in comparison 
with pre-War conditions, real wages have risen, at most, by 20 per 
cent., and that in the decade before the War they had suffered an 
actual decline. If wages in 1913 are taken as 100, wages in 1924 
were 120, and wages in 1897-8 were 116. ‘The effect of large-scale 
immigration seems to be plainly marked, and the rise of late years 
reasonably attributable in large measure to the immigration laws. 
However this may be, Mr. Coombs is well worth studying side by 
side with such books as The Secret of High Wages, which show only 
one aspect of American wage conditions. It is regrettable that Mr. 
Coombs presents no figures comparing wages in different parts of the 
United States—those in the South, for example, with those in the 
North and West. Analysis on these lines would probably reveal 
wide differences between State. and State. 


The Beginnings of Arminianism. By A. W. Harrison, M.C., B.Sc., 
D.D. University of London Press. 12s. 6d. 

This book is the thesis which secured Dr. Harrison his latest degree 
and appears as the result of a grant from the Publication Fund of 
his university. In timbre it is fundamentally different from the fusty 
volumes which too often commemorate the dead protagonists of 
sect. Dr. Harrison takes a vivid interest in his period, and justifies 
the expectation that when D.D. is preceded by M.C. and B.Sc. we 
may hope for a genuinely luminous and sprightly book, instead of a 
ponderous and lugubrious exercise. In his eyes the Reformation, 
rather than the Renaissance, should rank as the birthday of modern 
Europe ; the spiritual overlord was the first absolute master to be 
dethroned, and the temporal overlord followed in due course. The 
Reformation was not a circle with Luther as its centre, but an ellipse 
with Luther and Calvin as twin foci. The Netherlands ultimately 
gave their adherence to Calvin rather than Luther, and by 1574 
had reached the position caricatured by Burns : 

O Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel’, 
Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 
A’ for Thy glory, 
And no for onie guid or ill 
They’ve done afore Thee. 
On to this stage steps Arminius (1560-1609), to play his part in the 
counter-reformation which such eccentricities were fast stimulating. 
The book should not be missed by any wiseacre who in the interests 
of a Revised Prayer Book considers that the mental and theological 
atmosphere of the Reformation should be restored in all its pseudo- 
purity. 


History of the Sciences in Greco-Roman Antiquity. 
REYMOND. Translated by Ruta GHeury pre Bray. 
7s. 6d. 

So far as M. Reymond’s “history” of Greco-Roman science is 
concerned, it may be accepted gratefully as an excellent popular 
treatise on its subject, a model of elegant précis writing. It is when 
he proceeds to link the past with the present, and to seek in Greek 
thought and method the embryo of modern science, that one 1s 


By ARNOLD 
Methuen. 
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LAURIE’S LIST 
A HANDFULL OF PLEASANT DELITES 


By CLEMENT ROBINSON, and divers others. Edited 
by ARNOLD KERSHAW. A charming anthology of 
13th Century Love Poems. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF JAPAN 


By T. FUJIMOTO. With 40 illustrations in colour and 





tone by a native artist. 3rd. Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 
“FORBIDDEN ” 
2nd Edition. By JOAN CONQUEST. 


BEATRICE 


A Novel. Dr. ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 


“MASTER ” AND MEN 


Pink ’Un Yesterdays. J. B. BOOTH. 3rd. Thousand. 


21s. net. 
FUNERAL CUSTOMS 


Their Origin and Superstitions. B. PUCKLE. 16s. net. 


PIERRE LOTI: The Romance of a Great Writer. 
By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


AN IMMIGRANT IN JAPAN 


By THEODATE GEOFFREY. Life in a Fiting Village 
in Japan, 29 IMllustrations. 12s, 6d. net. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D. Cloth. 320 pages. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


THE ETERNAL MASQUERADE 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 65th Thousand. 3s. 6d. net. 
* Please send for Spring List. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., 











24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Vicissitudes 
By RALPH NEVILL 


Auther of “ Unconventional Memories,” ete. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 


“Curious and forgotten facts about the streets and build- 
ings of London in bygone centuries are recalled."— 
D. Express. “ Abounds with unconventional anecdotes 
of people and places.”—Daily Mirror. “ Many excellent 
stories - . entertaining. "—Sunday Times. “ Spicy 
yarns of the ‘good old days full of stories. 

. Mr. Nevill has not AE how to be enter- 
taining.’ "—Manchester Dispatch, “I imagine no man 
could tell you more about London houses and their 
histories than Ralph Nevill. A lot of pleasantly discursive 
information.”—D. Sketch. 


In British 
Malaya To-day 


By R. J. H. SIDNEY M.A., F.R.C.S. 


In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated in half-tone 
and line. 21s. net. 


“ Mingles information and entertainment in a light-hearted 
manner.” —Times. “ The interesting land of Malaya is described 


18s. net. 





from many aspects.”"—Star. ‘A pleasant sur- 
prise in a travel book.”—Christian World. “ An 
enthusiastic complement full of information and 
colour.”—Sunday Times. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 














International Economic Conference 
AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE. 1926. 11. 64. 
Price 9d. net. 


Report of the Trade Barriers of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 


1926. 11. 62. 
Price 1s. 3d. net. 


Catalogue of forthcoming Economic Documents will be 
forwarded on request. 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LTD. 
10-12, ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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RELIEVES 


COLDS aj 
INHALANT 


The Colds That Others Give Us 


MORE colds are caught through contact with infected persons 

than from any other cause. To. avoid this ever-present risk 
make a habit of putting a drop of “ Vapex” on your handker- 
chief every morning, thereby surrounding yourself with a 
t germ-proof atmosphere which will t all day. 


“FLU 
















All Chemists 2/- and 3/- Institutional size 12/- 












Sole Mekers : THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd., Bardsley Vale. Lanes. 


















The Aste: & Work 


Sir PATRICK 
MANSON 


DR. PHILIP H. MANSON-BAHR 
and LT.-COL. A. ALCOCK. 


“A worthy literary memorial to a truly 
notable man.”—Aberdeen Journal. “ An ex- 
tremely interesting account of that famous 
investigator and noble-hearted man.”—Daily 
Mail. “His scientific achievements are 
explained in not undue technical detail.” 

—Times. 


With 12 half-tone plates 16/- net. 
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HE characteristics of Norvic and Mascot Shoes | 

for men, are sturdy reliability in wear, good styles 
and moderate prices. There are shoes for Town and 
Country, for Golf, Shooting and Walking everywhere. 
The highest price is 49/6—the lowest 21/9. 


NORVIC MASCOT 


Write for Illustration of Styles and Name of Nearest Agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
































HEALTH-COCKTAILS 


that Create Appetite 
and Stimulate Digestion 


“ Hercules” Tonic Apéritif con- 
tains the phenomenal properties of 
Yerba-Maté, which has won the high 
opinion of leading doctors in all 
countries, because of its REMARK. 
ABLE STRENGTH - GIVING 
ATTRIBUTES. . . . The Gauchos 
of Argentina and Brazil fre- 
quently spend the whole of a long 
and arduous day rounding up 
cattle with no more sustenance 
than a draught of Maté taken at 
6 a.m. 


INTRIGUING FLAVOUR. 


“ Hercules ” combines the unique 
sustaining powers of Maté with the 
most delightful flavour. This 
superb wine of highly distinctive 





One of the Argentine “ Gauchos” 
is here seen taking his “ Maté” 
(through a Bombilla from a 
Gourd) preparatory to a strenu- 
character confers real benefit on ous day. 


the entire nervous and digestive 
system, imparting wholesome joie 
de vivre without reaction. 


“ HERCULES ” HEALTH- 
COCKTAILS ARE SERVED AT 
LEADING BARS. 


“Hercules” can be had plain, 
when so preferred, or as the chief send 6s. for a_ full-size bottle, 
and most fascinating ingredient in carriage paid. We will despatch 
any cocktail compounded with by return. Later supplies must 
your favourite spirit... “‘ Her- be obtained of Wine Hoveheats 
cules and Whisky,” “ Hercules and in the ordinary way. 
Gin,” etc., etc, 


TO TEST 
“ HERCULES ” 
TONIC APERITIF 


E. & F. NEWALL, Ltd. 


(Dept. 8), 
10 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


(Est. 1866.) 
’Phone: Royal 5362. 


THE ic 


TONIC 
APERITIF 





Stocked by leading Stores and 
Wine Merchants throughout 
the country, 





PRICE 6/- PER BOTTLE. 
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inclined to join issue with him. He says, for instance, that the 
white race has triumphed over other races because “it 
weapons infinitely more formidable than those of its adversaries, 
and that for commercial transactions it had at its disposal many. 
factured products far superior to those of other nations.” “ These 
weapons and products,” he goes on to say, “have only been rendereg 
possible by the progressive development of the mathematical ang 
physical sciences of which the Greek nation had laid down the 
principles and established the solid foundations.” Probably y, 
Reymond is thinking of the more modern machinery of peace ang 
war, machinery that really is thought out mathematically. But 
the white race was established as pre-eminent in mechanics by 
inventors who knew little or nothing of mathematics, worked by 
rule of thumb, and created by trial and error. It is hardly a generation 
ago that the greatest physicist of the age was denying the possibility 
that a practicable heavier-than-air flying-machine could be built, 
and that at the very moment when the Wright brothers had achieved 
this ‘ physical” impossibility. The antique world’s guesses at 
truth, amazingly shrewd as some of them were, have really had 
very little bearing on modern discoveries ; their relevance, indeed, 
has not been recognised, as a rule, until after the event. This is 
not to deny the wonder of Greek thought, it is simply to state that 
all the natural science, and most of the applied mechanical science, 
of to-day has arisen independently, by way of a thought and a method 
that have little in common with those of Greece, save that they are 
rational. 


Gramophone Notes 


RECENT GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


NE of the good results of the Beethoven Centenary 
() celebrations has been the issue of a great number of 
new records of Beethoven’s works. Perhaps it is 
just as well that no effort was made to record all the classics 
in the earlier days of the gramophone, for otherwise we might 
have had to wait even longer before some of the minor works 
were repeated with the improved methods. As it is, the 
Columbia Company has just issued for the first time the Second, 
Third and Fourth Symphonies, and numbers one, six and seven 
are due shortly. 

Of the first three I prefer the recording by Sir Thomas 
Beecham of No. 2. Many conductors fail to give the verve 
and sparkle of this delightful work, which is a masterpiece 
of orchestral virtuosity and is in itself sufficient to prove that 
those critics are wrong who ascribe Beethoven’s roughnesses 
and occasional straining of his medium to a lack of technical 
facility, for not even in Mozart can one find greater ease and 
certainty than in this exhilarating work. Both Sir Hamilton 
Harty’s recording of the B flat (No. 4) and Sir Henry Wood’s 
recording of the “‘ Eroica” (No. 3) are good records, although 
the H.M.V. record of the “ Eroica” conducted by Albert 
Coates gives a greater volume and clarity of sound than the 
Columbia. 

The same may be said of the new H.M.V. record of the 
Ninth Symphony under Albert Coates. This is a magnificent 
record, the best that has been done so far, for I have little 
doubt that it will supersede with most music lovers the 
Columbia record under Felix Weingartner (which in its tum 
superseded a very inadequate Parlophone record), although 
Weingartner is a finer conductor than Coates. I prefer, for 
example, Weingartner’s reading of the first movement, which 
Coates takes too fast. Also Coates sees nothing but climaxes 
everywhere and has no linear sense or melodic draughtsmanship, 
but deals only in contrasted blocks of sound. Nevertheless, 
Coates does give us the Scherzo with some sense of its super- 
human energy (and I think everyone will be thrilled by this 
record), whereas Weingartner, although delightfully lucid and 
balanced, seems to have lost his imagination ; and he is at his 
best in lyrical works such as the “‘ Pastoral” Symphony. The 
singing in the Choral movement of the H.M.V. record might 
be better, but one must admit that Coates drives his forces 
along with unflagging vitality. 

The H.M.V. record of the “Emperor” Concerto has the 
advantage of a really good pianist in Wilhelm Backhaus, and 
Sir Landon Ronald conducts what is a good if not an inspiring 
record. The Kreisler record of the Beethoven Violin Concerto 
is a fine example of superb playing, and I have no fault to 
find with the soloist in this excellent record, but I think the 
orchestral part would have come out clearer and would have 
been better played by an English orchestra recorded in England. 
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ade by Lambert & Butler 

tablished Isp. Branch of / 
be Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Great Britain and 
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FINE SETS OF COLLECTED WORKS. 
Barrie. Kirriemuir ed., limited issue, 10 vols., 1913, {7 7s. 
Dickens. Biographical ed., illus., 19 vols., 1902, 

Fielding. 5 vols., half calf, nice set, 1818, {2 10s. 
Ireland, S. 9 vols., full tree calf, fine, 1791-5, £25. 
Italian Novelists, limited issue, 9 vols., 1892-7, rare, £21. 
Lytton, Lord. Knebworth ed., 40 vols., N.D., £3 10s. 
W. Limited issue, 24 vols., 1910-15, {12 10s. 

Scott. Waverley No 48 vols., 1829, £6 és. 

Swinburne. rst collected ed., 6 vols., 1904, £3 108. 

13 vols., 1885-86, ae 

vain for elsewhere; if you wish to 
of a single book or a library, write to us.—BAKER’S GREAT 

KSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Dictionary, National Biography, thin paper. 
66 vols. in 22, {21. Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols, rare, bea 128. Frohawk's 
Butterflies, 2 vols., col. plates, 35s. (cost é 6s). Fifty drawings by Alastair. 

{5 $8. Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {10 10s. B cio C Fiametta, 17s. 6d. 
Mardrus’ Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £15. Memoirs of Saint Simon, 3 vols., 143. 
Barchester Novels, Trollope, 8 vols., 258. Story of the Nations, illus., new set, 67 vols., 
f (cost £25). , Punch, 100 vols. in 25, £10 10s. Surtees’ ng Novels, illus., 6 vols., 
3. Crawiey's Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Rice Persian Women and Their Ways, 
illus., 128. (cost 218.). Enyclopedia Britannica, 12 edit., 32 vols., in 16, hf. morocco, 
{2t. Write us for any books you want. Catalogues free. Libraries and single volumes 

for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. List free. Want Boswell’s 
| —— "th 1791.—HoLtanp Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 

(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


5 58. 
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UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent 
A Typists sent out.—Miss ROBERTS, 9 Gags Inn Roed, iow Bsr. 








ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
M Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerra’ ae. 





TY2EWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





Enjoy a larger income 
and live longer! 


If you depend on investments for your income you are 
probably only getting about 5% on your Capital, and you may 
not be sure of that or of the safety of your money. 


Supposing you can get 13% guaranteed for as long as ever 
you live, then you would be able to indulge in more of the 
comforts of life and be relieved of all anxiety. Both 
advantages will tend to lengthen your life. 


13°/, Guaranteed 
for as long as you live 


A man of 70 can obtain from the Sun Life of Canada an 
Annuity equivalent to 13% on his capital. If his health 
is impaired, a larger Annuity will be granted. Older and 
younger ages get proportionately higher and lower rates, 
and all receive advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada 
Annuitants. 


There are many other forms of Sun of Canada Annuities 
—Joint Life, Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital, 
Deferred Annuities and Educational Annuities. 


Why not let us send you particulars? Remember, the offer 
is made to you by the leading Annuity Co—a Company with 
Government-Supervised Assets exceeding £70,000,000. 


In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment 
(near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 














N Ew HEALTH LECTURES. 
4 Wednesday, March 30th, 1927, at 8 p.m. 
3.E. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S 
“SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH,” 
In Lecture Hall, Medical Society of London, 11 Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. I. 
Admission 3s. (Members 2s.). 
NEw HEALTH Society, 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


LITERARY 
A desiring prompt publication of their work should 


forward same :—Messrs, ARTHUR STOCKWELL LrD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 
24 page booklet of Press Commendations, 








Established 29 years advice free. 


on application. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE. 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 

sington. Chairman, ¢.G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 














Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Head-mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658 
Registrar :—Miss CiceLyY C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, We.2. 


aes LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1.— 
, UNIVERSITY CouRSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 
Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 











Self 


| B.H.Z. 


hopeful fact to disclose. Communicate immediately. 
Only desire to help you in any way here or else- 
where. Don't foolishly wreck your own life or ours, 


reproach unjustified. Vitally important 
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It is my experience that the best English records technically 
surpass in the actual recording all the German records or 
records made in Germany that I have ever heard. 

The H.M.V. have issued three Beethoven Quartets—the 
E flat major, Op. 127, the C major, Op. 59, No. 3, the B flat, 
Op. 18, No. 6—all well recorded by the Virtuoso Quartet ; but 
these records do not equal those issued by the Columbia 
Company recorded by the Lener Quartet, which include those 
above mentioned and also the F major, Op. 59, No. 1, and 
Op. 18, No. 1, the C minor, Op. 18, No. 4, and the E minor, 
Op. 59, No. 2. In spite of the advantages of electrical recording, 
it cannot be said that these recordings are, from the highest 
standpoint, perfectly satisfactory. The quality of tone suffers 
somewhat, the high notes of the violin being often squeaky, 
like the sound of a wet finger moving on a pane of glass, and 
the lowest notes also suffer in quality. Nevertheless, the 
essence of the music is here, and we will soon be able to study 
all the Beethoven Quartets on the gramophone, for the B flat 
posthumous quartet will be issued shortly; no doubt the 
**Grosse Fuge” will follow in due course. G. P. 


About Motoring 
THE ROVER JUBILEE 


IFTY years have elapsed since the Rover people built 
HF their first bicycle. On such occasions moralising 
historians are bound to notice the fickleness of the 

people who buy motorcars ; for there are very few survivors 
of the original pioneers who made Coventry into a city. Of 
these survivors, it is only the name which survives in most 
cases; the personnel has been repeatedly renovated, the 
finances have been reconstructed times without number; and 
few indeed can claim that like the Rover company the same 
individuals, the same capital, and the same plant have achieved 
tolerably continuous success over half a century. There would 
seem to be two prescriptions for permanent success in this 
very peculiar industry, and as extremes meet, the one is 
exemplified by Rolls-Royce and the other by Ford. If you 
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cater intelligently for millionaires, you may survey chaotic 
markets from a proud eminence, for the rich are always with 
us save in the event of revolutions; and if you supply the 
impecunious with a utility vehicle at rockbottom price, the 
curve of your output should not display many deep valleys 
But the middle classes are an atrocious public to woo. This 
year they will tumble over each other to buy your products. 
you may extend your plant, and put on a night shift, but you 
may fail to keep pace with their demand. Next year you mg 
design and build a better car at a lower price; but their fickle 
cheques for some mysterious reason go elsewhere, and your 
overhead charges swell as you rent warehouses in which to 
house unsold stock, and buy square miles of calico in which 
to swathe the gleaming coachwork. Uneasy lies the head of 
him whose miserable lot it is to design cars for a capricious 
and ungrateful people. 
* * aS 

The Rover Company, behind which lies the brain of Starley, 
began modestly enough with a boneshaker—one of those 
grotesque ‘“ penny-farthing”’ bicycles, which perched the 
rider precariously on the summit of a giant wheel four or five 
feet in diameter, with a baby wheel trailing astern. According 
to cynics, the chief occupation of the tiny stern wheel was q 
vain effort to clump the rider on the back of the head as he 
dived off his iron or wooden saddle into space. If all bone. 
shakers were bad to a modern eye, the Rover was amongst 
the best; and Starley had the sense to perceive its abominable. 
ness, so that in 1885 he begot modern cycling by producing 
his famous “ safety.”” A versatile genius, he also produced 
the geared axle for tricycles, out of which the differential axle 
of motor cars has been developed. He is perhaps most proud 
of the fact that one of his cycles was found in Tibet when white 
men first invaded the lamas, though history does not record 
whether it served as a fetish, worshipped by a modernist cult, 
or if it was merely utilitarian. 

* * a 


In due course, petrol superseded the calf muscfes as Britain's 
favourite method of individual locomotion, and Rover cars were 
born. They coquetted with racing, and as long ago as 1907 wona 
Manx race. The victorious vehicle is still in use in Surrey, and 
slides along silently with its engine barely turning over on a 
higher top gear than any modern car can pull. Simultaneously, 
the factory produced the first £100 car, though its merits did not 
justify survival. Before the war, the 12 h.p. Rover family car 
provided transport for thousands of middle-class households. 
After the war, a very daring programme kept the works humming 
for several years. The firm had the audacity to bring out a 
small, cheap popular with an aircooled engine, which gave 
thousands of impecunious people their first taste of road joys, 
their first extended acquaintance with British roads. Techni- 
cally, aircooling is correct. Practically, it relieves the owner 
driver of all anxieties about frozen waterjackets in unheated 
garages during the winter. But both for technical and commer- 
cial reasons the car has only two cylinders, and was therefore less 
smooth than a four cylinder, whilst its exhaust noise was a trifle 
staccato. Moreover, a water jacket damps the mechanical noises 
generated inside an engine, and the little air-cooled Rovers were 
none too quiet. Anon Morris besieged the same market with 4 
more expensive but quieter and smoother engine, water-cooled, 
and of four cylinders. The Rover models became unsaleable 
quite suddenly. Did we not speak of the fickleness of this 
market ? 

* a * 

Nothing daunted, Starley and his henchmen tackled the 
gigantic task not only of designing completely different vehicles 
(which any competent drawing office could achieve within three 
months), but of transforming their plant to tackle new tasks, and 
—worse still—of recapturing a public which they had lost. Not 
to put all their eggs in one basket, they based the programme 02 
two models ; a small popular four-cylinder of high quality at 4 
low price, and a medium-priced high-performance car rated at 
16-50 h.p. The latter has one of the most original engines @ 
the world. It created a sensation at its Olympia début, where 
engineers from all over the world developed acute lumbago from 
bending double over the naked chassis for six days. At first 
proved a trifle underpowered for some of the heavy bodies which 
foolish buyers put upon it, but Starley pushed up the horse 
power in the second year, and to-day it ranks as one of the 
pleasantest sixteens on the road. The little 9 h.p. made a late 
entry into the cheap four-cylinder class, and might have bee 
likened at the outset to Jugo-Slovakia attempting to make itse! 
heard at the Peace of Versailles. But its cause was just, and it 
is a Great Power in the motor market to-day. Some day 
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THEATRES 











COURT, Sloane Sq., S.W. (SLOANE 5137). 


EVENINGS at 8.30. MATINEE SATURDAY at 2.30 (Last Week). 


THE BLUE COMET 
A Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
WEDNESDAY, March 30th, BERT’S GIRL, by Elizabeth Baker. 








—— 
ee 





KINGSWAY THEATRE. Gerrard 4032. 


NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATS. WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY. 


MOZART'S OPERA (In English), 
COSI FAN TUTTE 


(The School for Lovers.) 











PRINCES. TWO SPECIAL MATINEES of 

MEDEA of Eurypides 

will be given on TUES., APRIL 5, and FRI., 8th, at 2.45, 
in which SYBIL THORNDIKE will appear. 


All seats bookable except Gallery. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





STATESMAN to an Anglo-Austrian Society for students in Vienna? If so 


London, W.C. 2. 





Gro. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


OULD ANY READER care to forward (after reading) THE New 


please write to Box 265, NEw STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen street, Kingsway, 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 


Ponds, rectangular, or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF RE PUTE, 
Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


oy HARRK1S.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
JAMES STREET, TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


REAL SAVING!—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price Hst or send 

ts for free estimate, LonDoN TURNING Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Read, 
N. 16. We collect. "Phone Clissold 4777. 


from 2 gns.— 








| 








| -then try a 25hp. Sunbeam yourself 


UNBEA,, 


Read this testimonial 
to a pemarkahle Cap 


London, N.W. 





The Sunbeam Moter Car Co., Ltd., 
Dear Sirs, 

I feel I must let you know of the extraordinar, 
formance recently put up by one of your cars. 
just concluded a European tour which comprised a visit 
to nine different countries, some of them being im the 
remoter parts of Europe. 

The car was one of the mew 25 h.p. Sunbeams, and 
complete with load weighed over two tons five cwt. 


per- 


have 


The conditions of the roads over which we travelled in 
consisting of 


simply indescribable, 
boulders, great ruts, loose stones, and terrific quantities of 


some parts were 


| dust. The heat was intense. The total distance covered 

| was over 3,000 miles. : : 
Durin the tour we climbed, amongst others, the Stelvio 

| Pass, which is 9,050 ft high; the St. Gothard Pass; the 

| 

| 


Furka and Gremsel Passes, these being amongst the highest 


in Europe. ¥ 
The whole of the journey was free of trouble of any 
kind, the engine running sweetly and smoothly; the 


being all that could be desired. At no time did the engine 
show any signs of over-heating. I have returned to 
London without making any adjustments whatever. 


brakes functioning yoy em the springing and steering 
} have driven nearly every make of car under many 
' 
} 


conditions, but I must say that the Sunbeam, in my 
opinion, is one of the finest machines that it has ever been 
my pleasure to own. 


ishing you every success, 








Yours faithfully, 




































THEE EH ie HHH LH : HATH de 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
MOORFIELD WORKS :: WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Showrooms and Export Dept. 12 Princes St., Hanover Square, W. |. 
Manchester Showrooms - . ° . ° 


106 Deansgate. 
— 
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PLAYER'S No. 3 


Virginia Cigarettes 


What a difference the extra 
quality makes! 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in }+-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
Branch of The Imperial Tebaceo Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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Rover company will undoubtedly keep its centenary with the 
same plant, the same capital and the grandsons of its present 
board directing its energies. But by then it will probably be 
constructing £50 aeroplanes for the million. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


LESS fortunate moment than Tuesday last could hardly 
A have been found for the issue of £1,600,000 of 7 per 

cent. bonds for the Italian Credit Consortium for Public 
Works. Of this £500,000 are repayable March Ist, 1937, and 
were offered at 974, and £1,100,000 are repayable March Ist, 
1947, and were offered at 964. Even the combined influences 
of the three great issuing houses (Rothschilds, Morgans and 
Hambros) may not suffice to prevent a good many happenings 
in Italy between now and the maturity of the bonds, but they 
were certainly powerful enough to close the lists almost imme- 
diately and to state that the issue was oversubscribed. In 
the (I admit unlikely) event of the bonds being obtainable at 
about 30 discount, I should begin to feel tempted to indulge 
in them. Meanwhile, the Rumanian 4 per cent. Consolidated 
Bonds at 45}, including the half-year’s coupon payable April 1st, 
giving a yield of a little over 10 per cent., seem to me to be 
at least as attractive. 

Markets generally are somewhat undecided, but the recent 
fall in prices—long overdue—has improved the technical 
position, by reducing the bull account and increasing the bear 
position. Speculative transactions this side of the Budget 
appear rather more dangerous than usual, but there are good 
opportunities for bona fide investors in most of the markets. 
Rand Selection Corporation, as anticipated, has declared its 
second half-yearly dividend of 1s. 3d. per share, and at its 
present price of 22s. 9d. this share, which yields about 11} per 
cent., seems the most attractive of the South African finance 


investments. 
” * * 


The “B” preference and the preferred ordinary (both 7} 
per cent.) shares of the Provincial Cinematograph Theatres 
have been recommended so frequently in these notes, that 
I have been ashamed to mention them of late, but the appear- 
ance of the company’s report for the year ended January 31st, 
1927, compels further reference to the company. Profits have 
risen from £248,116 to £276,769. Dividends on the “A” and 
““B” ordinary have been increased from 7} per cent. and 
3} per cent. to 10 per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively, £30,000 
is added to the general reserve, bringing that item up to 
£115,000, and the carry forward is increased from £70,723 to 
£96,752. The stréng position of this company is still so far 
from being appreciated that it is perhaps worth while stating 
it in some detail. The capital and dividend requirements of 
the fixed interest bearing stocks are as follows : 

Ann. div. required. 


£100,000 7} per cent. ‘‘ A” pref. £7,500 
600,000 74 per cent. ‘‘ B”’ pref. 45,000 
1,146,571 74 per cent. pref. ord. 81,412 
£133,912 


It will be seen that after meeting the dividend on the small 
amount of ‘“‘ A” preference, there was £268,269 available to 
meet the £45,000 required for the dividend on the “ B ” prefer- 
ence, which was therefore covered about seven times. Yet 
these shares, recommended here on September 26th, 1925, at 
17s. 9d., are still obtainable at 19s. 6d., with six months dividend 
payable May Ist, to yield £7 18s. Od. per cent. To pay £81,412 
dividend on the preferred ordinary there was available £224,269 ; 
yet these, recommended here on September 26th, 1925, at 
14s. 9d., are purchasable at about 16s., including six months 
dividend payable July 1st, at which price the yield is 9} per 
cent. Furthermore, these shares become entitled to a participa- 
tion in surplus profits after 15 per cent. has been paid on the 
“A” ordinary. The company has no debentures, but has 
guaranteed the dividend on £750,000 of P.C.T. Construction 
7 per cent. cumulative guaranteed preference shares (also 
absurdly undervalued at 20s. 3d., cum. div. of 34d. per share) 
on the capital on which it will, of course, make additional 
profits. It may be asked: Why are the shares of a prosperous 
company like this, with Lord Ashfield as its chairman, so 
cheap? The explanation may be that so many investors 
have burnt their fingers over small local cinema companies 
that every share connected with the industry is unpopular. 
The P.C.T., however, with its magnificent chain of super- 
cinemas in all the important cities of the country, has an 


| 


unassailable position. American competition may make itself 
felt in London (although there is probably room there for all 
comers), but could never secure a foothold in the provinees 
except by buying out the P.C.T. which, although it would be 
very good for the latter’s shareholders, would be a disaster 
in a national sense. 
* * * 
There is a growing feeling in the City against the abuse of 
the term “ investment trust,” and this found expression the 
other day at the meeting of the Barrier and General Trug 
when the chairman, Mr. James Fairbairn, announced that the 
name of the company had been changed to “ Barrier ang 
General Finance Company, Ltd.” He defined the difference 
so excellently that I cannot do better than quote him : 

At the last annual general meeting I endeavoured to define the 
outstanding and fundamental difference of a trust company as 
opposed to a finance company. Briefly, the main feature of ap 
investment trust company is that it offers to shareholders complete 
security for the money they invest. An investment trust company 
generally does not employ more than 5 per cent. of its capita 
in any one undertaking. It limits its risks, with prudence and 
extreme conservatism. 

Never were trust companies more popular than at the present 
time, as witness the high quotations ruling for their stocks and 
the recent and successful flotation of new trust companies mainly 
under the auspices of those who have hitherto carried on similar 
undertakings with marked success. But side by side with this 
interesting development there are in existence a number of concerns 
which conduct their business under the title of ‘* trust ” companies, 
These companies I refer to are in effect finance companies, and 
I cannot refrain from uttering a strong protest against this travesty 
of the use of a word which should be confined to its legitimate 
import. 

Mr. Fairbairn urged that legislation should be passed to protect 
the public from the indiscriminate use of the words “ bank” 
and “ trust.”” I am not sure that Mr. Fairbairn (to whom great 
credit is due in this matter) does not go a shade too far in 
applying his remarks to the word “ trust ”’ alone, but there can 
be no two opinions as to the misuse of the term “ investment 
trust,”’ and it is desirable that the Companies Acts amending 
Bill now under consideration should give the public some 


protection. 
* * * 


Through the courtesy of two or three readers I have before 
me circulars of our old friend, Arthur Wheeler & Co., of Leicester, 
covering a nicely printed leaflet dealing with the remarkably 
successful Scottish Investment Trusts and using this as a 
lever to push off shares of the Charterhouse Investment Trust, 
which is not an investment trust of the type referred to by 
Mr. Fairbairn or of the Scottish Investment Trusts, but is a 
finance company enjoying the inestimable advantage of having 
as its chairman Sir Arthur Wheeler, Bart. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 


INCREASED RESERVES. 
ENTRANCE FEE TO BE RAISED. 


The Third Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the First Co-opera- 
tive Investment Trust, Limited, was held on Monday evening last at 
i y Hall, London, about 1,100 members being present. 
erman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. (chairman), who presided, in the 
course of his speech, said: During the past six months our capital 
has increased from £371,956 to £626,379, and after maintaining the 
dividend that has been paid since the inception of the company, 
namely, 7 per cent. per annum, without deduction of income-tax, we 
gre not only able to increase the amount carried forward, but are able 
to start a special reserve for dividend equalisation purposes of £2,000. 
In addition we have made a respectable profit on the realisation of 
some of our holdings, which results in the addition of £9,336 os. r1d. 
to our Investment Reserve. We find ourselves, therefore, at the end 
of January, 1927, with reserves and carry forward amounting to 
{o8,333, and with our capital and reserves more than intact as repre- 
sented by the value of our assets. During the seven weeks that have 
elapsed since the close of our financial year we have done even better 


along the line. 
« RATES OF INTEREST. 

We hold many thousands of pounds worth of 7 per cent. bonds of 
igh-class Governments and cities, payable in U.S.A. dollars. They 
are nearly all now quoted at between rto1 and 103, but we were for- 
tunate enough to buy them when’ they were obtainable at from 90 
to97. Against some of these bonds we borrow a certain amount from 
some of our banks in New York at a cost of 5} per cent. as a result of 
which the yield on our money invested in a 7 per cent. security 
becomes 9 per cent. 

Please do not infer that we borrow upon all our securites. We kee 
at least {50,000 of marketable dollar securities in the biggest of a 
the American banks, without borrowing one cent. upon them, so 
that in the event of any grave emergency in this country, we should 
be able to transfer large sums to London at 24 hours’ notice, without 
regard to local conditions. 


PROMISING FUTURE. 

We envisage the future with every confidence. Our investments 
are so widespread that it is difficult to conceive anything that could 
damage us in one part of the world without some other portion of our 
holdings being benefited. The law of compensation operates in 
investment as elsewhere. 


REASONS FOR RAISING ENTRANCE FEE. 

Now that our Trust is so firmly established, with its proved earning 

capacity and its reserves, it is giving newcomers an undue advantage 
toallow them to comeinon the same terms as those who entrusted their 
savings to it before it reached its present satisfactory position. Our 
reserves and carry forward represent more than 1d. per share of the 
issued capital, so that those who now become shareholders are acquiring 
shares which on the basis of the actual assets behind them represent 
more than 2s. rd. each. 
We have received so many requests to extend the period during 
which the shares will be obtainable at 2s. 1d. that we propose to defer 
making the alteration until May 4th, which means that up to that 
date it will still be possible to obtain our shares at 2s. 1d., but that all 
applications received after the close of business on May 3rd, 1927, 
without exception, will not be accepted except on payment of an 
entrance fee of 3d. per share. 


DIRECTORS. 
As you will have learned from the report, Sir D. Drummond Fraser, 
K.B.E., has joined the Board of this and the two sister Trusts. You 
will agree with me that the addition of so eminent a banker will be a 
source of strength to the Trusts, besides enhancing their prestige. 
_ In seconding the resolution, Mr. J. J. Oulet said that the Trusts’ 
investments were so distributed that whether a shareholder held 
the minimum of 10 shares or the maximum of 2,000 shares, he had an 
interest in 32 Government, Provincial and Municipal Securities, 
129 Commercial and Industrial concerns, 36 Financial Land and 
Investment undertakings, 13 Gas, Electric and Power Companies, 
29 Mining enterprises, 20 Oil Companies, 28 Railways and Tramways, 
81 Plantation Companies (Rubber and Tea and Coffee), 3 Banks and 
18 Miscellaneous Companies, or a total of 389 different investments, as 
set out in the List accompanying the Report. 
After several congratulatory speeches, and questions had been 
teplied to by the Directors, resolutions adopting the report and 
confirming the payment of the dividend of 7 per cent. per annum 
without deduction of tax were carried unanimously. 
ing the shareholders for their confirmation of his appoint- 
ment to the Board, Sir D. Drummond Fraser said the evidence of the 
Trust's success was: first it successfully applied the principles of 
ilsurance to investment ; secondly, because the Board had been able 
to pay dividends of 7 per cent.; and thirdly, because it attracted a 
continuous flow of new capital. 
Sir John Mann, K.B.E., was re-elected auditor of the Trust. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts, with full list of Invest- 
ments,and Application korm, may be obtained on application 
to the First Co operative Investment Trust, Ltd., 28 Broad 
House, Londun, E.C.2. 





APPOINTMENT VACANT AND WANTED 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
poate September, 1927. The posts are open to men and women 
equally. 

Assistant in the Department of Modern History—full time. 

Demonstrator in the Department of Chemistry—full time. 

Demonstrator in the Department of Physics—full time. 

Assistant in the Department of Latin—part time. 

Salary {250, rising to {£300 for full time posts. 

Last date for receiving applications, Saturday, May 7th. 
further information apply the SECRETARY. 





For 





Feoucaten, capable young lady (22) desires professional appoint- 
ment, London or abroad. Sound business experience. Ex. refs. Keen 

interest in Literature and Philosophy.—Box 263, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


STUDENTSHIPS 
U NIVERSITY OF 


The University will shortly proceed to award two University 
Post-graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of {275 for 
one year, and two post-graduate Studentships of the value of {150. 
The Studentships are open to both Internal and External Graduates 
of the University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach 
the Principal Officer, University of ndon, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7 (from whom further particulars can be obtained), not later than 
May 2nd, 1927. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ 
$.S. FRIULI CRUISE. 
ROM Venice to Dalmatian Coast, visiting Spalato; Isles of 
Greece ; calling Katakolo for Olympia, Tees for Delphi and 
Piraeus for Athens; Corinth for Mycenae; Cania | for 
Knossos. Returning to Gravosa and Venice. Lectures will be 
given on the Cruise on the places visited by distinguished scholars. 
A limited number of berths still available. Full particulars from 
Miss EpITH Crowpy, C.B.E., Assistant Secretary, Hellenic Travellers 
Club, Dept. 4B, 3 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








LONDON. 








CLUB. 








INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 
rooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exits. 


ODSHILL PAKK, isle of Wight, for winter residence. Mild 
and sunny, central heating, constant hot water, large rooms, every comfort. 
Vegetarian diet. Terms, 24 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


7 AST BUUKNE.— Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best localit: feonneet, large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. Rocgrs (cookery 
diploma). el: 866. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 


A UNUSUAL HOLIDAY !—Sea and Glen. Comfort. Good food. 

Dancing, Tennis, Golf, large library. The most beautiful scenery on South 
Coast. Handicraft and Art Studios for practice.—Rocklands Vacation 

Guest House, East Hill, Hastings. Three guineas. Reduction sharing bedroom. 


EGGIS, near Lucerne Park Hotel. One class. Spring and 
Summer. Running Water. Tennis. From to Sh. 


TO LET, ETC. 


ARL’S COURT.—Unfurnisned flat, 1 large room and fitted 
kitchen. Use of bath. Rent, including lino and e¢.l., 25s.—Write C. P., c/o 
W. T. A., Transport House, Smith Square, S.W. 1. 


EAR MAKLOW.—On high ground, house and studio, to let 
furnished. 2 sitting rooms, large studio, kitchen, scullery (h.& c.), ¢ bedrooms 
large balcony, bathroom (h. & c.), indoor sanitation, garden, garage.— 

HAYEs, Drift, Marlow 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 

nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone ; Western 4948. 


W<; 1.—Furnished bed-sitting-room to let. Elec. light, gas. 
{£1 per week. "Phone: Museum 2753.—15 Heathcote St., Mecklenburgh Sq. 









































OOMS VACANT.—Men only or any requiring rest cure. Golf, 
tennis, sailing. Outskirts Ipswich.—Box 264, NEW STATESMAN, 1o Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN caster 





One Year post free ... ° Os. Od. 
Six Months © eee 15s. Od. 
7s. 6d. 


Three Months ,, eo eee eee one ae 
and should be addressed to The Ma ger THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


A SUCCESSFUL MERGER. 
BENEFITS OF THE SCHEME. 
HEAVY CAPITAL AND STAMP DUTIES. 
POSITION OF CHINESE INTERESTS. 


SIR ALFRED MOND ON THE FUTURE. 


The Statutory General Meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, was held on Friday, the 18th inst., at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bt., P.C., M.P. (chairman of the 
company), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Wadsworth) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The Chairman said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—I am very glad to 
have this, the first opportunity which we have so far had of meeting 
our shareholders. Of course, as you are aware, the statutory meeting 
is a purely formal meeting, and our business is consequently very short. 
You have, no doubt, all read the report of the directors, which sets 
forth the necessary statutory information, and I have to move that 
this report be adopted. Belore I do so, I should like to explain the 
absence of some of my colleagues. Sir Harry McGowan, our president 
and deputy chairman, is abroad on important business. Lord Reading 
expresses his regret at his inability to be present, and so does Sir Josiah 
Stamp. 

It is not usual at statutory meetings for the chairman to make any 
remarks about the position of the company, but as this is the first 
time we have met, and as of necessity it will be a considerable time 
before we shall have an annual meeting, I thought it might be of some 
interest to you if I just made a few comments on the report before 
you and said a few words on the position of the vast enterprise in which 
you are all shareholders. 





PRELIMINARY EXPENSES, 

There are two points to which I should like to refer. One is the 
amount of capital duty and stamp duty paid to the Government, 
which, you will see from the report, amounts to a very large sum. 
I need not say that before embarking on the scheme adopted those 
responsible gave the most careful and exhaustive consideration to 
this question. Alternative methods of attaining our object were 
examined. Some of these would have saved a small proportion of 
the duty which we have paid, but our investigations showed us that 
by far the cleanest, clearest, and, therefore, the most efficient method 
was the one we have adopted. 

As the law stands at present, therefore, the position is that the 
most efficient method is subject to the highest amount of taxation. 
A large part of our capital had already borne duty once, but such 
is the state of the law that it has had to bear duty a second time 
merely because of our effort towards increased efficiency. This 
double duty is clearly a tax on efficiency. The present Government 
realised this when they were considering the position of the mining 
industry. They realised that one of the most fruitful sources of 
efficiency in that industry lay in amalgamation, and to encourage 
this they swept away for that industry the liability to double taxation. 

Surely what is good for one industry is good for all. Those leaders 
of labour who have thought the matter out realise and have stated 
that these amalgamations, conducing as they do to efficiency, are in 
the interests of labour. As it was with reluctance we came to the 
conclusion that in order to secure the greatest degree of efficiency 
we must face this heavy liability, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that leaders in other branches of industry are deterred from following 
our example in their search after increased efficiency. 

This cannot be right, and the Government must surely realise 
this as they have had demonstrated to them that there is a very 
importanteand growing body of opinion in favour of facilitating 
measures similar to those taken by us, and I should like to say in 
this connexiun that the very important Committee which sat to inquire 
into the amendment of the Companies Act recommended the abolition 
of this double taxation. Of course, I do not know what we can 
anticipate, but one may express the hope that in the Bill which is 
shortly to be introduced in the House of Commons to implement the 
findings of that Committee this subject will find its due place. If 
that is so, it seems to me that it would only be fair that your company 
should have any benefit of such legislation extended to them, even in a 
retrospective form. (Hear, hear.) 


EXCHANGE OF SHARES NEARLY I00 PER CENT. 

The only other point in the report to which I want to refer is the 
response to the invitation to exchange into the new company. When 
we started the merger the directors of the various companies which 
form the fusion could not, of course, of themselves form a definite 
or conclusive opinion as to how far their shareholders would accept 
the invitation to exchange the shares in their respective companies 
for shares in Imperial Chemical Industries. We had to take a certain 
amount of risk on this, but those of us chiefly responsible were quite 
certain that we should get a response of such a nature and of such 
a character as would at any rate pass the controlling interest in the 
old companies to the new company, and justify us in taking the risk 
of proposing this exchange to our shareholders. 

can only say that our most sanguine expectations have been far 
surpassed. To-day the exchange represents 96 per cent. of the total 
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capital which is issuable in respect of the shares of the Participating 
companies, and the balance of 4 per cent. will, I think, mostly come 
in in a relatively short time, as a good deal of it is held by people abroag 
who have not had time to exchange, and by executors who are enga 
in dealing with estates, and are subject to technical delays of that king. 
What it really means is that in the space of a few weeks we haye 
obtained what we may —- call a 100 per cent. merger, and | 
believe that such a result is unique in the history of mergers in this or 
any other country. (Cheers.) It shows—and we are very gratefy] for 
it—the great confidence which the shareholders in the old companies 
have had in the advice given to them by their boards and in the board 
of the new company. It immensely facilitates the task of your new 
organisation in utilising the constituent powers of the merger to the 
very best advantage of the whole. 


BENEFITS OF THE MERGER. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, we have only been in existence relatiyel 
a few weeks, although sometimes I think it is years—(laughter)— 
because so much has been done, so many questions arise, and so many 
questions have been solved in those few weeks, that we might have 
been at it a great deal longer. I am very glad to be able to assure you, 
however, first, that the relationship between the members of the 
boards and staffs of the constituent companies is one of the fullest 
co-operation and harmony. 

Secondly, I should like to tell you that even in that short space of 
time the ideas which led us to form this merger are proving fully 
justified. We formed this merger with the idea of creating the most 
efficient machine for the handling of the chemical industry of this 
country which we could think of. We anticipated that, owing to the 
nature of the processes and various products of the various companies 
forming the merger, we should be able to effect economies and to 
render each other useful assistance from both the commercial and the 
technical points of view. Well, already the fruits of that idea are 
beginning to be gathered, and alterations and changes have taken place 
which will increase the joint profits of the combined concerns. Already 
the exchange of technical information and research is proving to the 
benefit of the whole organisation; already the creation of closer 
commercial liaisons is showing advantages which, of course, will be 
developed as time goes on and as we proceed. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS MADE. 

Therefore we have every reason up to now to be very satisfied with 
our progress. The fruit of some of the work which is being done to-day 
will not, of course, show immediately, but it will show as time goes on, 
and [ am quite confident, as I was before the merger was formed, that 
the step we took was the wise one and the right one, and was to the 
advantage of the industry, to the advantage of those engaged in the 
industry, and to the advantage of the shareholders, who form now a 
vast body to whom we are responsible. (Cheers.) 

I should like to say a special word on the subject of research. Of 
course, the companies which have come together are among those 
which have always had in the past able and well-equipped research 
establishments and able and highly trained research experts. The 
co-ordination of the work of the various laboratories and consultations 
between the various experts who are at the head of those laboratories, 
and the able technical chiefs of the various organisations are already 
leading to fruitful results, and in the future wil! lead to new develop- 
ments of very considerable magnitude. I have always maintained that 
it is only in this way that the industries of Great Britain can maintain 
themselves against the industries of the Continent or the industries of 
the United States, and 1 am glad to find that the views one has held in 
theory are rapidly proving themselves to come true in practice. 


CONDITION OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 

I should just like to say one word to you about the condition of 
industry and trade generally. Of course, the year 1926, as you all 
know, with a general strike and the coal dispute, was an extraor- 
dinarily bad year for industry, and our industries were no exception. 
That the balance-sheets of the constituent companies show no worse 
results than they do is due to the enormous inherent strength of their 
positions—strength much greater, of course, than any of the con- 
stituent companies has fully disclosed in the past. In fact, it is due 
largely to the conservative building of reserves that they are able to 
make as good a show as they have been able to make in the balance- 
sheets for the year 1926. ' 

The year 1927 opens under brighter auspices. Revival of trade is 
taking place and, although it would be a mistake to talk about a boom 
in trade, still, we can look forward—unless some new catastrophe 
arises—we can look forward in the year 1927 to, at any rate, a norma 
trade, and, I hope, something better than a normal trade. If thatis 
the case I am sure you ought to be satisfied with the results we may be 
able to show at the end of the year 1927. 


BRUNNER, MOND (CHINA), LIMITED. 

There is, of course, one market in which we are cousiderably inte- 
rested, and which at present is in a very disturbed condition, and that 
is the market of China. One of the subsidiaries of Imperial Che 
Industries is Brunner, Mond (China), Limited, an organisation we 
founded some years ago in order to push our products there, 
which has been very successful. Last year, in spite of all the difficul- 
ties that existed, the trading was, on the whole, remarkabl satis- 
factory. Of course, you get intensified troubles, and it is di cult to 
predict exactly what will happen in 1927. All I can say, having, 
we have there, property and staffs covering almost the whole country, 
is that it is a curious fact that as soon as the wave of disorder and 
artificial agitation—and artificial it is—against British goods 
British people passes, the real Chinese readily come back and take up 
their commercial relations with their old friends and customers. 
(Hear, hear.) 

POSITION OF ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

There is nothing more untrue than that the Chinese p ple as 4 

people—particularly the commercial class—have any feeling against 
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the British or against British merchants or British goods. In fact, 
they through extraordinary difficulties and sometimes incur con- 
om Sie risks in trying to obtain them. But, of course, the position 
is dificult. We have continual communications on the position, and 
we have the greatest appreciation of the loyalty and splendid work of 
our staff out there. (Cheers.) I want specially to mention this, 
pecause I do not think people in this country realise what English men 
and English women are going through in China at the present time 
and how, to some extent, they may feel that they have been rather let 
down by their fellow-countrymen here. Of course, we have an office 
a godown in Hankow, which we had to evacuate. 

Naturally, our staff are members of the Defence Force, and it was a 
sad day for them when they had, as Britishers, to surrender their 
rifles to the so-called Chinese Army. It is always a hard thing to ask 
an Englishman to do. Our Shanghai staff is occupying, I am afraid, 
more time in the trenches of the settlement than in attending to office 
work; but the spirit is splendid, and I should like to send from you 
to them a message that we appreciate the splendid and loyal spirit 
they are showing, and that they can look, at any rate, for our support 
in their difficulties out there. 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is just one further point on which I 
want to say a word, because I think it is very important—that is, the 
relations of our company to those who are in its employ. Attempts 
have been made—in rather irresponsible quarters I am glad to say, 
not in responsible quarters—to cause trouble or disaffection between 
those who are working for our companies and ourselves, and from the 
formation of the merger there have been rumours which are as baseless 
as they are unfair. I have seen statements that it was the intention 
of our company to reduce wages, that the conditions of labour would 
be worse, that the old regard for the workmen which the various firms 
have shown in our industry for over two generations certainly—for I 
should say, speaking for practically every one of the industries, there 
has been no serious industrial dispute in the chemical industry—was 
going to be disturbed, and therefofe troubles would arise. 


BASELESS STATEMENTS. 

I want to say authoritatively here, not only for myself but also for 
all my colleagues, that such statements are entirely baseless and untrue. 
Ishould not be in this chair, nor would I have occupied this position for 
one single moment, on terms of that kind. I have always looked upon 
itas a duty for the captains of industry to pay as much regard to the 
fair claims and needs of those who are co-operating with them in 
labour as any other body of people working with them. (Hear, hear.) 
In fact, far from our having any intentions of this kind, our views are 
of an entirely opposite nature. We shall devote, as soon as we can 
find time, a great deal of thought to the important problem—how can 
a great organisation retain its contact not only with the heads, but 
with every man working in the ranks ? What steps can we take to tie 
to ourselves still more closely than we have done by some form of 
co-operation all those engaged with us in a great enterprise? In 
what way can we ameliorate their conditions ? In what way can we 
make them share in our prosperity ? In what way can we make their 
lives more happy or more content ? 

Those are the ideas which animate the board of this corporation, at 
any rate, and those are the lines on which we intend to work. I think 
itisimportant to say so at the first possible moment, speaking officially 
for my colleagues and myself, and I am quite sure that we shall 
succeed in the future as we have succeeded in the past. 

We may have some difficulties of dislocation of labour by this plant 
or that plant in one locality or another being put out of operation, but 
Ican only say that steps have been already taken to see that, if 
anything of that kind occurs, pensions and compensation for those 
who are put out of work will be paid on a liberal scale if we cannot 
find employment for them immediately or at a future date in our own 
works. That is the spirit with which we are animated, and that is the 
spirit in which we intend to conduct this enterprise, and I am certain 
tin this we shall have the support of our shareholders. (Hear, hear.) 


HEARTY CO-OPERATION NEEDED. 

There is nothing more certain to my mind—after an experience 
extending over a quarter of a century as a leader of industry in this 
em that unless we can get a new psychology throughout 
the industries of this country, unless we can get hearty co-operation 
between those engaged in the ranks and those engaged at the top, 
unless we can make them understand and believe and prove to them 
that the prosperity of industry is not merely for the benefit of the 
shareholder, but for the benefit of the worker—unless we can do that 
we shall have difficult and troublous times. 
To-day, when we are in the extraordi position of having a 
foreign Power spending vast sums of money in this country in order 
to stir up discontent between the citizens of this country, it is more 
than ever necessary that those in responsible positions should take 
¢very step that is humanly possible in order to counteract this fiendish 
work and to save the country. (Cheers.) 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, that covers the ground which I wished 
tocover. Next time I address you I shall be able to present to you, 
I hope, a not unsatisfactory balance sheet. (Cheers.) 
I now move the adoption of the report, and will ask Lord Ashfield 
to be kind enough to second the motion. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, P.C.—I have much pleasure in seconding 

resolution. 
The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


THE SHAREHOLDERS’ THANKS. 

Mr. S. F. Prest.—Ladies and entlemen, before we separate I think 
We ought to pass a hearty vote of thanks to our chairman for the very 
interesting information which he has given us. (Cheers.) He hastold 
us 4 good deal about the present position of the company so far asit has 
fone and he has told us the objects that the board have before them. 
am sure that every shareholder here will agree that we trust the 





board will carry out those objects, which meet with our entire approval. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. W. B. Morison.—I should like to second that vote of thanks, and 
if the proposer will permit me to extend it, I would suggest that we as 
shareholders send our thanks not only to the executive, but to the 
workers—the operatives—in the different parts of the country and in 
the different parts of the world, to whom our chairman has already 
referred in terms—statesmanlike terms—that I think are seldom heard 
at a company meeting, and also to the clerical staffs. No business man, 
I think, can have failed to recognise the efficiency of those stafis 
when he considers the celerity and dispatch with which all the multi- 
farious detail connected with the change-over has been carried out. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 

I should also like to include the executives of the different consti- 
tuent companies, as well as the board of this company. Imperial 
Chemical Industries have the great advantage that the various 
——- of the companies have had some little a already in 
sinking their own individualities and in merging themselves into the 
interests of greater concerns, and that will, I think, make much more 
easy the task of taking this further step and bringing about that 
complete co-operation without which success cannot be attained. I 
take it that not only the shareholders of this company, but practically 
the whole of British industries, will watch with a good deal of interest 
what amounts to the experiment resulting from a vision carried out 
with energy, initiative, and courage, which I think would have deterred 
lesser men, and will watch the development of bringing together on 
the board of one company a number—and I am not speaking in any 
terms of idle attery—of the most brilliant intellects and the strongest 
personalities in the country, but I do believe that that board has 
sufficient organising power and sufficient of that valuable commodity, 
common sense, to fit each one of those personalities and intellects 
into its proper — and to work together loyally for the benefit of the 
workers and the shareholders of the company. I have very much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. (Cheers.) 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 


CHAIRMAN’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

' The Chairman.—I have to thank the mover and seconder for the 
kind words they have spoken, and I accept them on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues, and all the other interests which Mr. Morison has 
just mentioned. I will see that they are conveyed to the right quarters. 
I am very glad indeed that, at a shareholders’ meeting, we should 
think of all those engaged in our great enterprise. (Cheers.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 


SCHOOLS 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members Sa community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physi development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THeopora EB. CLarK. 
Can MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Esturr Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress ; Miss EstwersRooK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS From 8 To 18 YEARS OF AGB. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional) Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
overnment, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet. 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3—10 years.— Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B., (Camb.). 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


“ CARISBROOKE,” WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
| ows READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 























Inclusive Terms.—Principal, Miss Srevens, LL.A. 
ford. Co-educational, Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 
| ag eee Be seg HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen. 
Principal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study of 
modern languages. Low fees. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, to to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 
“New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 











French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 


4 Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel : Latchmere 4258. 


MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
ractical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, nee 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel . The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILpRED 
STEELE. 

ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

(Founded 1859). Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. Healthy situation, 

300 ft. above sea-level ; large grounds ; individual time-tables ; preparation for 

the Universities. School journeys abroad during holidays. Entrance Scholarships. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 








master: JosErH WICKSTEED, M.A. Citizenship, Practical Idealism, Health. 
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